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A BENEFICED CLERGYMAN, experienced 

in Tuition, wants a LOAN of 200i. for Two or Three Years, for 
Repairs and Enlargement of his House. Interest 7 per cent. Children 
or Wards G! Wander or ye educated economically and well with 





aaa healthy and — i 
Address, 7 C. Cc. C." LAw TIMEs Office. 





T° CLERGYMEN. — Original Manuscript 


a of an Evangelical character, and written by a Clergy- 
and d ion in literary composition, will be 
po Lt for 5s. 6d. a, 


Apply by letter (prepaid), to “ A. M.,” office of THE CRITIC. 
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Il 4to., price 
ANCING AS" ry MEANS. OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION; with Remarks on Deformities, and their Preven- 
tion and Cure. By Mrs. ALFRED WEBSTER (of Bath.) 
DAVID BOGUE, Fleet-street. 


AMSGATE.—OPPOSITE THE SEA.— 
An INVALID LADY or TWO SISTERS, with or without a 
Servant, can be received into the house of a Married Medical Gentleman 
of much experience. Professional care, an excellent house, and ac- 
commodations of a superior kind are offered. No children. References 
of the highest respect tability will be given. 
Address, “ M. N.,” Thiselton's Library, Rantsgate. 








URACY, With or Without TITLE. — A 
CURACY is Offered to any Gentl being a Graduate of 
Oxford or Cambridge, to whom stipend is not a primary object. Any 
applicant must be a faithful member of the Anglican Church. As 
Cathedral Service is performed in the Church, a knowledge of ecclesi- 
astical music is desirable, though not essential. The duties are equally 
shared by the Incumbent and his two Curates. Stipend, 30. per annum, 
Address (prepaid), Rev. T. WILSON, The Parsonage, Habergham Eaves- 
Burnley, Lancashire. 











ARGATE.—GROVE-HOUSE PREPARA- 
TORY, COMMERCIAL, and CLASSICAL ACADEMY, St. 
Peter's, Margate. The of this i 
conducive to health. Every object of parental solicitude is sincerely 
studied, and the oe seeks de every inducement kindness can 
se it to promote in all cases refers 
e parents of those intrusted to ih care. References, &c. forwarded 
on sen 


A WRANGLER of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, residing in London, RECEIVES PRIVATE PUPILS 
wishing to study Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, the Principles 
of Surveying and Civil Engineering, or to Prepare for the Universities, 
Public Schools and Colleges, Naval and Military Examinations, &c. 
Apply to “8. A. C.” (No. 273), CRITIC Office 29, Essex-street, Strand. 
A Limited Number of Boarders received. 


UNDLE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


—Patrons, the Grocers’ Company.—Exhibitions, 50/. per annum, 
vacant every year to or Cambridge.—Terms, including French, 
. perannum, Entrance Fee, 1. No extra charge but for books and 
stationery. Boys may board and lodge in the town, or at the Masters’ 
Houses, on very moderate terms.—Apply to the Head Master. 


ERMAN COLLEGE for YOUNG LADIES. 
—OSBORNE HOU ‘BF, U Upper Aveéenue-road, St. John’s Wood.— 
in this which will be conducted bya 
German Protestant Lady, having now been completed, it may be visited 
the Parents who applied for Prospectuses to Mr. Thimm’s Library, 
pS nd Bond-street, of whom 7 further particulars may be obtained. 
First Term will 17, and only a limited 

peach of Young Ladies will te: peeuived, 


UGBY, ETON, HARROW, &— 
Ina long-established SCHOOL, very healthily situated in a 
Miiland County, Gentlemen's Sons are PREPARED for the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, a the Naval, Military, and East India Colleges. The 
Is $0 red have uniformly maintained a good position, and 
have frequently obtained honours at the above Schools. INCLUSIVE 
TERMS, SEVENTY GUINEAS a-year. 
For further information address, “The Rev. A. Z.," Church Association, 
Southampton-street, London. 


A DDISCOMBE, HAILEYBURY, &c.—A 
Graduate, resident at Blackheath, reecives into his family a 
limited number of PUPILS to prepare for Appointments in Her Ma- 
ee he and the Honourable East India Company's service, or the 

Jniversities. 

The course of instruction embraces all the branches which enter into 
a thorough preparation for such destinations, and is conducted by the 
Principal, assisted by a resident Tutor of ability, and several Masters of 
eminence. Terms 120/. per annum. 

Address to “K. M. A. W., No. 273,” Critic Office. 


DUCATION.—Long Established Training 
and Finishing SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of Gentlemen, 
Deautifully situated in the immediate vicinity of the Parks ; conducted 
by a Widow Lady and her Daughter, assisted by Resident English and 
Foreign Governesses, Two Classical Visiting Tutors, Occasional Lec- 
turers, and Nine Talented Professors. Warm and Cold Baths for the 
use of the pupils, who are also attended to an excellent Riding School, 
if desired. Terms graduated, according to age and requirements, from 
60 to 120. guineas per annum.—A GOVERNESS PUPIL REQUIRED, 
upon half the regular terms, and an appointment guaranteed when 
duly qualified.—References to Clergymen and others. 
Apply by letter (prepaid), with real name and address, “ Delta,” 
Mr. West, 2, Upper Baker-street, Regent's Park. 






































r ‘ : : a 
[A NGUAGES.—Hamiltonian System.— 
46 ‘A pupil will acquire more in five or six mecen on this system 
than in two years on the old.”—Westminster Revie 
“This system of instruction is the greatest agro ement of the age.” 
—Edinburgh Review. 
Mr. ROSENTHAL continues, assisted English and Foreign Pro- 
fessors, to give LESSONS in the FRENCH, German, Italian, Spanish, 
and Hebrew. LANGUAGES. Families. and Schools attended on 
moderate terms. Distance no object. Translations from and into all 


Mr. ROSENTHAL, 355, Oxford-street, between the Pantheon and 
Regent-street. 








OYAL COLOSSEUM.—(Every MONDAY 

at HALF PRICE.)—The Panorama of LONDON, Saloon of 
Sculpture, Conservatories, Gothic Aviary, Swiss Cottage, &c. open 
daily, from Half-past Ten till Five o'clock. In the Evening, trom Seven till 
Ten. PARIS BY NIGHT, and the whole FE: 
Sento. Admission, Day or Evening, 2s. 


cy YCLORAMA.—LAST WEEK of the CRYSTAL PALACE.—Exhibited 
daily at Three, Evening at Eight. Admission Is. These magnificent 
Tableanx will be withdrawn after SATURDAY NEXT, an engagement 
having been made with the celebrated company of Hungarian remnant, 
who will commence their Concert on Monday, September 20 


i ‘J ‘HE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, Regent’s 
Park, are OPEN to Visitors DAILY. The Collection now contains 
ards of 1,500 Specimens, including Two Fine CilIMPANZEES, the 
Hirroror AMUS, presented by H. H. the Viceroy of Egypt, ELEPHANTS, 
RAINOCEROS, GIRAFFES and Young, LEUCORY and Young, ELANDS, 
BONTE-BOKS, CAMELS, ZEBRAS, LIONS, TIGERS, JAGUARS, BEARS, 
OSTRICHES, and the APTERYX, presented by the Lieut.-Governor of 
New Zealand. AJ] Visitors are now admitted to Mr. Gould's Collection 
of HUMMING Birpbs, without any extra charge. The Band of the First 
Life Guards will perform, by permission of Col. Hall, on every SATUR- 
DAY, at Four o'Clock, until further notice. 
Admission, One Shilling; on MONDAYS, SIXPENCE. 





; Children and Schools 











ES TROIS ANGES, Valses Brillantes, by 

4 LIMA LA'MERT, just published, beautifully illustrated in colours, 
by BRANDARD, price 4s, 

JULLIEN and Co., 214, Re ege nt-street, and all Music Sellers. 


scor’ TISH MU sic. 
Just published, price 7s., ay nay in cloth, complete in 
One Volume, royal 8 
HE SONGS OF SCOTL AN ‘D WITHOUT 
WORDS. The Airs have all been Re-arranged for the Pianoforte 
by J. T. SURENNE, the Editor of the Work. The Volume is preceded 
by an Introductory Dissertation, written by GEORGE FARQUHAR 
GRAHAM, together with a C atalogue of all the Ancient Manuscripts, 
and of the Printed Collections, containing Scottish Melodies. The work 
is also published in Eleven Sixpenny Numbers. Each number contains 
Twenty-five Airs. 
Woop & Co., Edinburgh, Giasgow, and Aberdeen. OLIVER & Boyn; 
NOVELLO, Dean-street ; and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & Co., London. 
In the press, and will shortly be published, uniform with the above, 


A New Edition of the DANCE MUSIC of SCOTLAND 
LLISON and ALLISON beg to solicit an 


Inspection of their STOCK of PIANOFORTES, manufactured 
after the most approved designs of modern and antique furniture, in 
Spanish mahogany, rosewood, French walnut-tree, &c., from 25 Guineas 
upwards, at their ware-rooms, 75, Dean-street, Soho, and CHAPPELLS, 
50, New Bond-street. No connexion with any other House of the same 
name. 








S . . 
| ENSAL-GREEN CEMETERY— 
Ten Shares in this, the largest, longest-established, and most 
beautiful of all the London Cemeteries, to be sold at only Fitty Guineas 
a Share, notwithstanding the added value given to them by the new 
Metropolitan Burial Bill. 
The fullest and most minute particulars will be aoa on application 
(by letter) to T. G. WILLIAMS, Esq., No. 355, Strand. 








Ww ready, price 2s. 6d., 


THE IRISH QU A RTE RLY “REVIEW, 
No. VII., SEPTEMBER, = 2.—CONTENTS: 
Art. L. Poets of Yeste: day and To-da 
Art. IL. History of the Streets of Dublin, and Anecdotes of the City 
and Citizens before the Union. 
Art. III. Italy in 1848—Hungary in 1851. 
Art. IV. Doctor Maginn. 
Art. V. Artistic and Industrial Exhibitions in Cork, Dublin, & London. 
Art. VL. The Brehon Law Commission. 
No. VIII. will appear on the Ist December. 
Dublin: W. B. KEtvy, 8, Grafton-street. London: SIMPKIN, 
MARSHALL and Co. Edinburgh : OLIVER and Boyp. 








Now ready, in One Vol. demy &vo., with Fifteen Engravings on n Steel, 
and a large Map of P: ale: stine, price 15s. clot 
HE LANDS of The MESSIAH, M AHOMET, 
- and the POPE, as Visited in 1851. By JOHN AITON, D.D., 
Minister of Dolphinton. 
A. FULLARTON and Co., 21, Lothian-street, Edinburgh ; 
and 106, Ne owgate-street, London. 





FRENCH READING a SCHOOLS. a BY DR. DUBUC. 
ice 4s.. bound in clot 
ry 
\INQ AUTEU! tS CONTE MPORAINS ; ou, 
/ EXTRAITS NOUVEAUX des OUVR: AGES de LAMARTINE, 
CHATEAUBRIAND, TITERS, A. DUMAS, et VICTOR HUGO, 
Recueil destiné a I’ Enseigneme nt de la Langue Francaise. 


‘es . 2s., bound in cloth, 
PICCIOLA. Par M. X. B. SAINTINE. 


“This charming fiction is well adapted to the purpose with which it 
has been revised and republished in this country—that of a class-book 
for young persons learning French.”—Spectator. 

R. GRANT and SON, Edinburgh ; and all Booksellers. 





AROCHIAL PSALMODY ; a Collection of 


Ancient and Modern Tunes, Hymns for particular Occasions, 
favourite Responses to the Commandments, Single and Deuble Chants 
with Directions for Chanting and adapting Words to the different Tunes 
for the Pianoforte or Organ. By JOHN GOSS, Organist of St. Paul's 
Cathedral. Price 5s. 

CRAMER, BEALE and Co., 201, Regent-street, London, and 

167, North-street, Brighton. 











Just published, with Additions to the present pe riod, te 
HEAP GLOBES.—One Guinea only, a New 
Terrestrial Twelve-inch Globe, on Pedestal, showing the most 
recent Discoveries in Africa and the North Pole, New Settlements of 
Australia, New Zealand, &c. Also, are now ready, 6, 9, 12, 15, 18, and 
21 inch Globes, at greatly reduced prices,—N.B.—Old Globes re-covered. 
New Edition, price, 31 Maps, I6s., 22 Maps, 12s., 14 Maps, 8¢., 
rT , ~ 
‘RU CHLEY’S FAMILY and SCHOOL 
ATLASES,—These valuable Atlases have been constructed forthe 
use # Public Schools and Private Families. The Maps are engraved in 
a bold and clear style, the names of the principal places only being 
given, and from their excellence have been honoured by being selected 
for the instruction of the junior Members of the Royal Family. 
World 8 feet 6 inches, Poa 7 feet, England 7 feet, on rollers, 25s., 
r . » ET . 
NRUCHLEY’S enlarged MAPS of EUROPE, 
Globular World, and England; for the use of Colleges, Schools 
and Private Families, or easy reference to the library or counting-honse 
These noble Maps are engraved with bold outline, only the princips. 
places and physical features being shown, and are the largest maps pus 
lished. 
G. F. CRUCHLEY, Mapseller and Globe Maker, 81, Fleet-street. 


LERICAL SYNODS, “GONVOCATION, &e. 
By JOHN WOOD WARTER, B.D., Christ Church, Oxford, 
Vicar of West Tarring, Sussex. 
London: RIVINGTONS. 














THE CONTEMPLATIVE MAN'S LIBRARY, for the Thinking Few. 

In Six Parts, price 2s. each, forming Two Volumes, crown 8vo., 

TALTON’S LIVES. A New Edition, with 
’ 
Notes, Biographical and Illustrative, and a Life of the Author. 
Part I. (now ready) contains the Life of Dr. DONNE. 
*,* The new matter of the present edition is about equal in extent to 
the whole of any previous edition of this estimable work. 
Feap. 8vo., price 6s. 6d. in cloth, 

The COMPLE’ TE ANGL ER; or, the Contemplative 
Man's Recreation. By ISAAC WALTON pail CHARLES COTTON ; 
with a New Biographical Introduction, and Notes; and embellished 
with Eighty-five Engravings on Copper and Wood. 

London: HENRY KENT CAUSTON, Gracechurch-street. 








WORKS BY REV. J. ¥% WARTER, Vicar a hi est ¢ Tarring, &c., Sussex. 


ust pr ablishe d, price ie 
(CLERICAL “SY NODS, CON VOCATION, 
&e.. 

A PLAIN PROTESTANT'S MANU AL. 18mo., 3s. ; Ae size, 5s, 

A PLAIN CHRISTIAN’S MANUAL, §18mo., 2s. ; Ja 3s. 
PASTORAL LETTER on the NEW ROMAN ©. APHOLIC AGGRES- 
SION, after the Old Fashion. Second Edition. 2d. 

PLAIN PRACTICAL SERMONS. 2 vols., 8vo. 

The TEACHING of the PRAYE ey A 7s. 6d. 

ASSIZE SERMONS. Lewes, 1845. 2s. ¢ 

“ AND THE SEA GAVE UP THE DEAD tH AT WERE IN IT.” 2d. 

UNCONTROVERSIAL PREACHING of the PAROCHIAL 
CLERGY. 1s. 6d. 

. “NO PROPHECY of SCRIPTURE IS OF ANY PRIVATE IN- 

TERPRETATION.” 1s. 6d. 
. A SERMON PREACHED at the RE-OPENING of PATCHING 
CHURCH, July 12, 1835. 1s. 6d. 
“ The SUN SHALL BE TU ENED INTO DARKNESS.” 
Sermo » Is 
. HOLY M: PATRIMONY. ‘A Sermon, &c., 1837. 2s. 
RIVINGTONS: London. 


A } NEW LATIN DELECTUS, adapted to 
the Arrangement of the Eton and Edward the Sixth’s Latin 
Grammars; with a Lexicon and Notes. By the Rev. H. C. ADAMS, 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. One vol., 12mo., 3s. 6d., neatly 
bound in cloth. 
Also, by the same Author, and same size and price, 

A NEW GREEK DELECTUS, adapted to the 
arrangement of the Rev. C. Wordsworth's Grammar; with a Lexicon 
and Appendix. 

*,* Both tiese works have been introduced at Eton, Winchester, 
Rugby, and numerous other public schools throughout the country. 
DAVID NUTT, 270, Strand, 
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THE _ RMESE WAR. 
Just published, 
EMINISCENCES of the BURMESE WAR. 
By Captain F. B. DOVETON, an Eye-witness. With Ilustra- 
tions from Original Sketches. Price 7s. 6d. 
London: ALLEN and Co., Leadenhall-street. 





MERIVALE'S SALLUST FOR y~ 2 ap ae 
Thi s day is published, in crown 8vo 
GALLUS TH CATILINA et. “TU GU RTHA; 
with Notes and a Life. By CHARLES ME RIV ALE, B.D., Author 
of a “ History of the Romans under the Empire.” 
Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Co. London: GEORGE BELL. 


ES MIAOUS DE NAPOLEON LE PETIT. 
4 Parle Chevalier de CH. ATELAIN, auteur des “Glorienses,” Ke. 
“ This is a burlesque F relative to the Frenele tyrant, 
and contains some sweeping sarcasm and stinging satire.” — Reynolds's 
Newspaper. 
“A clever political squib, by the author of the amusing ‘Rambles 
through Rome.’ "—Literary Gavette. 


London: JEFFS, Bookseller, 15, Burlington Arcade. 








Just published, 18mo., price 2s. 6 


GUIDE to the KNOW L EDG E 
* HEAVENS. By R. J. MANN, M.R.C.S.E., 
Planetary and Stellar Universe.” 

This volume is intended as a companion to that very popular work, 
Dr. Brewer's Guide to Science, of which more than 40,000 copies have 
been sold since 1848. 

JARROLD and Sons, 47, St. Paul's Churchyard. 


of the 
&e., Author of “The 








THE VIOLIN. 
Now ready, a New and greatly Enlarged Edition of 


\ R. GEORGE DUBOURG’S popular Work, 
“ THE VIOLIN, in a handsome volume, post 8vo., whole cloth 
boards, pp. 410, 10s. 6d. 
“A miscellany of wh atever is curious, droll, or remarkable, in the 
nce of fiddle playing." — Edinburgh Evening Post. 
N.B.—Now ready, a Catalogue of New Violin Music. 

London: ROBERT Cocks and Co. (Publishers to the Queen), 

New Burlington-street. 








By the Author of “ Uncle Tom's Cabin.” 


OUR WAYS of OBSERVING the 
SABBATH. Sketches from the Note Book of an Elderly 
Gentleman. By Mrs. H. BEECHER STOWE. Price 8d. sewed. 
“ We beg strongly to recommend this lucid. interesting, and instruc- 
tive production to our readers’ best attention." — Intellectual Repository. 
“ A very excellent little manual."—Literary Times. 
AGNES, the POSSESSED; a Revelation of 
Mesmerism. By T.S. ARTHUR. 32mo, Is. sewed; 1s. 6d. cloth gilt. 
SOMNOLISM and PSYCHEISM; or the Science 
of the Soul, and the Phenomena of Nervation, as Revealed by 
Mesmerism, considered Physiologically and Philosophically : including 
Notes of Mesmeric and Psychical Experience. By JOSEPH WILCOX 
HADDOCK, M.D. Second and enlarged edition. Illustrated by 
Engravings of the Brain and Nervous System. 4s. 6d. cloth lettered. 
“A remarkable and curious book.” —Morning Advertiser. 
London: HODSON, 22, Portugal-street, Lincoln's-inn. Edinburgh : 
MACLACHLAN and STEWART, 














eople’s Edition, price 2s. 


PPALLACIE S OF T HE ‘FACULTY. 
By Dr. DICKSON. 

“ This is a bold book—a very bold book—and we recommend persons 
who have be: en dosing themseives with drugs to kick out the apothecary 
and buy it.”- Sunday Times. 

* Almost as entertaining as a novel.”"—Westminster Review. 
“ Dr. Dickson is a man of genius."—John Bull. 
Also, by Dr. Dickson, s 
The FORBIDDEN BOOK, in 2 vols., with a New 
and Improved Treatment of all Curable Diseases. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL and Co., Stationers’ Court; J. OLLIVIER, 
59, Pall Mall. 





Published this da 
"THE HISTORY of the Lé ATER PURITANS 
_ from 1642 to the EJECTION of the NONCONFORMIST CL E RGY 
in 1662. By the Rev. J. B. MARSDEN, M.A. 1 vol., 8vo., 10s. 6¢ 
Lately, by the sam 
The HISTORY of the EARL Y PURITANS, from 
the REFORMATION to the CIVIL WAR in 1642. 1 vol., 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
HAMILTON, ADAMS and Co.; and J, MATCHARD, Piccadilly, 
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PROSPECTUS 


Of a New Edition of Shakespeare, in TWENTY POLIO VOLUMES, correspondingin size with the convenient first collective 


Edition of 1623, to suit numerous fac-similes to be made 


from that work.—Privately printed for Subscribers only. 


THE 


WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 


WItH 


A NEW COLLATION OF 


ALL THE ORIGINAL NOVELS AND TALES ON WHICH T 


ILLUSTRATIONS TO EACH PL/ 


BY JAMES O. HALLIW 


THE EARLY EDITIONS, 


HE PLAYS ARE FOUNDED; COPIOUS ARCH EZOLIGICAL 
AY; AND A LIFE OF THE POET. 


ELL, ESQ, F.RS. FSA, 


Honorary Member of the Royal Irish Academy, and of the Royal Society of Literature, &c. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS 
BY AND UNDER THE DIRECTION OF F. W. FAIRHOLT, ESQ, FSA. 


HE preparation of this work has occupied my 
earnest attention for nearly twelve years; my object 
being to bring together, from the stores of Elizabethan 
literature, art, or science, whatever really tends to illustrate 
the pages of the great poet of the world, in the full convic- 
tion that there yet remains room for one comprehensive 
edition which shall answer the requirements of the student 
and zealous inquirer. 

Each play will be accompanied by every kind of useful 
literary and antiquarian illustration, extending to complete 
copies of all novels, tales, or dramas on which it is founded, 
and entire impressions of the first sketches, some of which 
will be new to the student, and others carefully collated 
with the originals, In fact, no pains will be spared to render 
this edition the most complete in every respect that has vet 
been produced, superseding entirely the Variorum edition of 
1821, with the addition of al! Shakespearian discoveries of 
any importance which have been made since that period, 
The work will be copiously illustrated by fac-similes and 
woodcuts (about one thousand in number), the direction of 
which has been undertaken by Mr. Fairholt, who has also most 
kindly promised to assist me in the selection, It is un- 
necessary to enlarge on the importance of such assistance, 
and the valuable aid to be expected from Mr. Fairholt’s ex- 
tensive reading in Elizabethan literature, and intimate 
acquaintance with every department of ancient art. The 
engravings throughout will be rigidly restricted to subjects 
which really elucidate the text, giving representations of 
articles mentioned by Shakespeare, or to which he may refer, 
however slightly, thus serving as particular notes to his 
works, There is much in public and private museums which 
has never yet been used in this way, and which it will be our 
care to investigate. 

We now proceed to speak of the mode of circulation; and 
in anxiously considering this subject, have been careful to 
bear in mind the obligations due to the original subscribers 


of so expensive a work, as well as the necessity of the large | 


expenditure being reimbursed, to say nothing of an adequate 
return for the literary labour,—the attainment of which is 
more than problematical, as it would be incompatible with 
any arrangement which secured the permanency of a high 
price. Now, it is a well-known fact, that no literary or 
artistic work maintains its original value unless the impres- 
sion is strictly limited; and it is proposed to adopt this 
course on the present occasion. The Editor, therefore, 
pledges himself to limit the number of copies to “one hun- 
dred and fifty,” under the following conditions :— 


1. The impression of this edition of Shakespeare will be 
most strictly limited to one hundred and fifty copies, and 
each copy will have the printer’s autograph certificate that 
that limit has been preserved. 

2. The work will be completed in about twenty folio 
volumes; but any volumes in excess of that number will be 
presented to the original subscribers. 

3. All the plates and woodcuts used for this work will be 
destroyed, and no separate impression of any of them will be 
taken off, 

The original subscription price of each volume (a thick 
folio, copiously illustrated) will be Two Guineas ; and bearing 
in mind the above restrictions, and the expenditure requisite 
for such a work, the Editor is confident that price will not 
only be retained, but, in all probability, greatly raised within 
a few years. The whole will be completed (D.v.) in six 
years ; so that for a comparatively small annual expenditure 
(about six guineas) during that period, the subscriber will 
possess the most complete monograph edition of the works 
of the greatest poet of all ages. Nor can it be anticipated 
he will be purchasing what is likely to fall in value. He 
will possess a work that can never come into the market, 
but, in its pecuniary relations, will stand somewhat in the 
position of a proof engraving, only to be possessed by a very 
limited number. 

It is due to the curators and possessors of the chief 
Shakespearian collections to acknowledge with gratitude the 
readiness with which they have given or promised every 
facility for the purposes of this undertaking. The complete- 
ness, however, of my own library, in the department of 
Shakespeariana, renders me, to some extent, independent of 
other repositories, having purchased, for several years, every 
work on the subject which has occurred for sale, which was 
not procurable in public libraries. 

In couclusion, I am sanguine this long-cherished design 
should not, will not, fail for want of appreciation. The works 

| of Shakespeare, the greatest of all uninspired authors, should 
surely be surrounded, in one edition, at least, by the reading 
of the student and the pencil of the archeological draughts- 
man. In one edition, let every source of useful illustration 
be explored and rendered accessible to the student and the 
future editor; and if there be something redundant, much 
will remain suggestive of familiar explanations of obscurities 
and more popular uses. 

The Names of the Subscribers will be printed in each 
volume. 


All communications or suggestions respecting this work should be addressed to Mr. HALLIWELL, Avenue Lodge, 


Brixton-hill, Surrey, of whom a mor 


e copious Prospectus may be obtained. 





THE 


ISRAEL OF THE ALPS: 


A HISTORY OF THE PERSECUTIONS OF THE WALDENSES. 


BY THE REV. DR. 


With descriptive Illustrations. 


ALEXIS MUSTON. 
Crown 8vo., cloth. Price 2s. 6d, 


“The History of the Vaudois is one of those striking episodes in the history of mankind, which cannot be written too 


often, nor studied from too many points of view.’— 


Atheneum. 





AUSTRALIA. 


The Three Colonies of Australia: their Gold Fields, Pastures, & Copper Mines. 
By SAMUEL SIDNEY, Author of “ Australian Handbook,” &c. 
With numerous Engravings. Demy 8vo., cloth. 6s. 


“The best and most complete picture of Australia, past and present, that we know.”— 


Atheneum. 


In a few days will be published, price Half-a-Crown, 


UNCLE TO 


BY HARRIE 


M’S CABIN. 


T B. STOWE. 


Unabridged Edition, handsomely bonnd, with Eigbt fine Engravings. 





Also, uniform 


THE WHITE 


with the above, 


SLAVE. 


BY R. HILDRETH. 


Eight Engravings, and 


strongly bound in cloth. 





*,* The above perfect Editions of these popular Works are published by INGRAM, COOKE and Co., 


997 
ae 


7. Strand, 





[SepremBer 15, 








Just published, 1 a mF ore 800 ae aay printed. pages, 


A NEW and COMPLETE 1 DICTIONARY of 
the ENGLISH and GERMAN LANGUAGES, with the Pronun- 
ciation and Accentuation, according to the method of Webster and 
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‘THE CRITIC, 
Loudon Literary Sournal. 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 
ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
Like politicians and fashionables, the Professors 
of Science, Literature and Art have deserted the 
autumnal metropolis—witness the gathering of 
the British Association at Belfast, the Musical 
Festival at Birmingham, the meetings of the 
Archeological Association at Newark and New- 
castle, and the two great Literary celebrations at 
Manchester. The promoters of the Guild of 
Literature and Art are to act no more, and are 
advertising their stage and “ properties” for sale. 
But their final Theatrical Campaign has been their 
most noticeable one; for it includes the banquet 
given to them by their Manchester admirers, and 
at it Sir Epwarp Butwer Lytton for the first 
time opened his lips in public to explain the 
practical bearings of the scheme. The point in 
his speech which told best was the allusion to the 
pension bestowed by some foreign benefactors on 








‘ : . | 
ScuIL_er, when his finances were at their lowest | 


ebb; and the Baronet hinted that it was this 
timely aid which converted the German poet into 
a moral and conservative writer! With less 
success, he defended the scheme from the charge 
brought against it of being eleemosynary, a fatal 
taint which does, we think, infect it. What a 
statement was that of Mr. Loneman’s lately, that 
for years he had been endeavouring to find a fit 
editor for a new edition of Johnson’s Dictionary. 
Could not the practised and successful authors, 
who are the chief Promoters of the Guild, in some 
way or other, enlighten and direct the course of 
Paternoster-row? Paternoster-row has capital in 
abundance and superabundance; surely there is 
no call yet for a Ten-hours’ Bill in Milton-street: 
to bring skill-less capital into contact with skilful 
labour, to point out lacune in British literature 
which it would be even pecuniarily profitable to 
fill up, this would be a mote difficult but certainly 
amore useful and more dignifying enterprise than 
the granting of miscellaneous pensions. 

By a happy coincidence, fortuitous or contrived, 
the opening of the Manchester Free Library came 
close at the heels of the acting and feasting of the 
Guild; so that the Promoters of the latter could 
assist at the other ceremony too. Surely Man- 
chester may well be a little vain of the morning 
and the evening meetings at which its Free Library 
was made over to the corporation, and its open- 
ing oratorically inaugurated. The Church gave 
its benediction in the person of the Bishop of 
Manchester; Dissent in that of Dr. Vaucnan, 
Principal of the Lancashire Independent College, 
and Editor of The British Quarterly Review. 
Aristocracy, represented by the Earl of Witton; 
bowed politely to the new enterprise; and 
Democracy embodied in a once-Socialist Lecturer, 
declared this to be “the proudest moment of its 
life.” The universities, through the lips of Sir 
James Sreruen, proclaimed Manchester to be a 
“Titanic fact,” and Mr. Monckton MILNEs, a 
Cambridge alumnus, contrasted the many libraries 
and few readers yonder with the one library and 
many readers here. Sir Epwarp BuLwer 
Lytton, the Alcibiades of our intellectual life, 
mediated between agriculture and manufactures. 
Mr. Dickens announced that now, at last, he 
had found out the meaning of “Manchester 
School;” it was “ Free Libraries for the People.” 
Mr. Tuackeray withdrew former vaunts about 
novel-writing—with the modesty of his own 


Becky Sharp, he called his poor productions | printed with great success in the States, and Mr. | course, have their writers’ names attighed to , 
y - 


“tarts,” while science and history were “ spi- 
ritual bread:”—did Mr. YELLowP uss, in his 
pantry, smile over The Times in which he marked 
the serious and lofty tone of his quondam his- 
toriographer? Even Mr. Bricur, with his 
disquisitions on the Taxes on Knowledge and 
introduction of spiteful party-political allusions 
—even Mr. Brient could not disturb the har- 
mony of the occasion, and shall go uncriticised 
for once! Perhaps the most significant feature 
of the whole was the fact that the building where 
the Free Library is located had formerly been a 
“Hall of Science ”—curiously realising Lamar- 
TINE’s remark on the “ practical socialism” of 
the English. 


Apropos of Libraries, at the opening meeting 
for the winter campaign of the Metropolitan 
Early Closing Association, honourable mention 
was made of one retail drapery firm which had 
provided an excellent library for the young men 
in its service. We have since heard that several 


that at least one provides a lecture-room, and 
‘first-rate lecturers.” Nor is this announcement 
at the meeting of the Early Closing Association 
the only recent literary phenomenon of London: 
there has been the first annual meeting of the 
Guild of Literature’s supplement, the Atheneum 
Institute. The Daily News insinuated lately, on 
the subject of the Taxes on Knowledge, that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is indifferent to his 
“order” (that of men of letters,) now that he 
has reached office. It would seem, however, from 
the statement of the Manager of the Atheneum 
Institute, that the Right Honourable Gentleman 
has called twice at the office to enquire how they 
are going on there! And we can announce that 
at least one of the so-called Taxes on Knowledge 
is doomed, so far as Mr. Disraent’s judicial 
sentence can doom it: we refer to the duty on 
advertisements. It is to be hoped that, flooded 
as it will then be with advertisements, the 
Leading Journal will carefully weed them. 
Advertising is not an unmixed good; it has been 
the ruin of many an honest dupe, and made the 
fortune of many a rogue. Nor are “quack 
advertisements” the only kind that might pro- 
perly be rejected. 


Another Metropolitan Literary Institution is 
dead—the City of London, one of some twenty 
| years standing, and that has often been rescued 
from destruction by private generosity, which, at 
last, is tired of exerting itself without result. 
What else, we ask once more, can be expected 
from establishments managed by ever-changing 
committees of amateur young men, domineering 
over ill-paid secretaries? A metropolitan case 
almost as bad as the Warrington curatorship, 
lately alluded to, has come to our knowledge— 
that of the Literary Institution in wealthy, 
aristocratic Marylebone, where the committee 
require the discharge of duties that might task a 
Secretarial Hercutes—for seventy pounds a- 
year! No great “revival” of these Institutions 
is to be ex; ected, we hear, from the much vaunted 
exertions of the Society of Arts. Among the 
advantages which it promised to affiliated Insti- 
tutions (affiliation costing two guineas a year) 
was access to a list of eminent lecturers. On 
enquiry at a very recent date, how many lecturers 
does the reader think this list comprised? Two. 

At last there is a gleam of hope that America 
will do tardy justice to the British Author, and 
it is authoritatively announced that the President 
of the United States has given a favourable reply 
toan overture on the subject made to him by our 
minister at Washington. ‘The American authors, 





direction; and the sale here, like wild-fire, of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, must be beginning to rouse 
the cupidity of even American publishers to a 
sense of what, in the long run, is their interest 
not less than ours. There is something very sin- 
gular in the apathy of Paternoster-row in such a 
matter, and it contrasts strangely with the 
alacrity displayed by the great firms of Loneman 
and Murray, when they protested against the 
compilation and sale of school-books by the Irish 
Education Board. We have before us a list of 
the works published in the States during the 
month of July last, sixty-four in number, and of 
these twenty are reprints of English books. Mr. 
Pootr, the author of Paul Pry, was held up 
some years ago as an object for public bene- 
volence; Mr. Dickens and his amateurs acted 
| for him, and Lord Jonny Rvusseti gave him a 
pension: while it was but the other day that his 
| Little Pedlington and the Pedlingtonians, was re- 





similar firms have made similar provision; and | 


we learn, are once more stirring in the same | 


PooLe received no benefit from it. In a short 
list of books on the eve of publication by a single 
New York firm, we observe the titles of the fol- 
lowing English copyright works:—Mr. Mac- 
FARLANE’S Japan, LeicH Hunt’s Book for a 
Corner, Tom Hoon’s Whims and Oddities, Hean’s 
Rough Notes, Douatas Jerrowp’s Miscellanies, 
THackERAY’s Miscellanies, Layarv’s Fresh Re- 
searches at Nineveh, and Heav’s Translation of 
Apuleius. Pretty well for a single month’s list of 
a single firm! 

It might have been thought that the efforts of 
the French government to suppress Belgian 
piracy, would have been welcomed by every 
literary jonrnal. But The Atheneum sneeringly 
asks what sort of literature can be expected to 
be produced under the present despotic régime. 
Without trenching on politics, we may be allowed 
to express our assent to old Bargour’s saying:— 
‘“* Ah! Freedom is a noble thing;” but it is no 
less true that literature, capricious above all 
things in its comings and goings, is by no means 
dependent on political institutions. San Marino 
and Switzerland, not to speak of the United 
States, are republics, but they are not famous for 
their literature. The golden age of English lite- 
rature, the Elizabethan, was not coincident with 
extended suffrage, and a limited monarchy. Were 
Goetue, Scu1tterR, Herper, Ricurer the citi- 
zens of republics and the products of democracy ? 
The enquiry might be extended much further in 
every direction; and its results might tend at 
least to check presumptuous theorizing. : 

The proposal recently resuscitated that the 
Crown should appoint men of intellectual emi- 
nence peers for life—a proposal borrowed from 
the practice of the French government under 
Louis Putrpre—has been recently elutidated by 
the publication of a curious list of peerages 
which will expire on the demise of their present 
representatives—amounting, in number, to no less 
than fifty-three. The recruital of the Upper 
House by the success of claimants of dormant 
peerages diminishes in extent, by the very nature 
of the case, as time rolls on; and since the 
passing of the Reform Bill there seems to have 
been a growing disinclination on the part of 
governments to advise the Crown to create new 
hereditary peerages. If (besides the fifty-three) 
the invidious calculation were entered into, of 
how many peerages are doomed to speedy extinc- 
tion from the condition of heirs presumptive, it 
might be found that the House of Lords is 
doomed to be, before long, woefully thinned. With 
such an outlook is not this the time to press upon 
public attention the expedient referred to? 

The death of Mr. Porter, the able and lamented 
statistician, causes a vacancy at the Board of 
Trade, the filling up of which is looked for with 
some curiosity by the Literary World. The suc- 
cess of Mr. ALBANY FonBLANQUE, the former witty 
editor of The Examiner, has proved that a good 
statistician need not necessarily be a dull man; 
and it could be wished that the ministry’s choice 
of a successor to Mr. Porter should further 
prove that to prosecute statistical inquiry with 
the highest success, requires a quality and amount 
of intellect that have not yet been brought to 
bear upon it. The time is past when pouring 
into type a quantity of “tabular matter” created 
a statistical reputation. There is Mr. Jonn 
Srvart Miri at the India House (where he 
writes, they say, the best state-papers of the age) 
—why has not such a man been long ago invited 
into the official, if non-political, service of the 
State? We sneer at the continent and ask how 
intellect can develop itself there? What do we 
ourselves do with the intellect that developes 
| itself under our free constitution? Read Niebuhr’s 
| Life, and see with surprise, how Prussia and 
Austria and Russia, not to speak of the lesser 
| German states, competed in offers to procure his 
| services, and that, too, when he was known only 
| as a scholar. However, Mr. Mitt may console 
| himself wth the reflection that England, much- 
| vilified England, which its statesmen assure us 

will buy only very cheap books, has absorbed 
| edition after edition of his large abstruse and 
| expensive works— unattractive, as might be 
| thought in their subjects, and though clear and 
| even lucid, not very fascinating in style. A third 
| edition already, of his P. 





olitical Economy is now in 
| the press, with important alterations \ / 

It is pleasant to chronicle an mdi¢ationyota 
departure, or disposal to deparé, frota.thgZuseef 
the anonymous in periodical writing. Ab Paris 
| Literary Journal, the A thencum#rangais, has Been 
| recently started, and its articles, asg_a thatter-of 
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them. The Leader, in mentioning the fact, gives 
its opinion that such a plan is just both to authors 
and reviewers: why not show the example, Mr. 
Leader? And in anew London weekly journal, 
The Age, the article which gives a summary (with 
comments) of the events of the week, bears the 
signature of a well-known contributor to the 
periodical and newspaper-press, Mr. Anous 
Reacu. One of those scandalous literary “scenes” 
which the anonymous system occasions has lately 
been enacted by the Publishers of the Literary 
Gazette. A Dr. Tuomson’s work upon the 
Himalayas was recently published by them, and 
received, it would seem, what is technically a 
“eutting-up” from The Atlas. Whereupon the 
publishers in their own advertisement of the book, 
insinuate that The Atlas abused it, because The 
Atlas did not receive along with the volumes, “a 
five-shilling advertisement!” Had the reviewer's 
name been at the end of the review, could so 
scandalous a reproach have been uttered? 

As the result of such inquiries as we have been 
able satisfactorily to institute, it would appear 
that the conduct of many publishers has confirmed 
our prediction on the dissolution of the Book- 
seller’s Association, and that as it was complained 
that the retailers received too much discount, it 
has been curtailed, to their loss, and without any 
gain to the public. Are books cheaper now than 
they were? We mean new copyright works by 
standard authors. We shall be able to answer 
when the Messrs. Loncman publish Macavutay’s 
new volumes, the price of which will admit of an 
immediate comparison with that of the first two 
volumes. Flushed with victory, Cuapman, in the 
Strand, advertised, on the dissolution of the 
Association, some complicated mode of reckoning 
so many books as so many less, in his dealings 
with the trade. We hear that Paternoster-row 
has declined to go to school again to please 
Carman, and his daring arithmetical genius has 
had to bite the dust. 

The gold and golden fleeces of Australia, have 
tempted thither more than one of our literary 
men; Horne is gone, and Howrrr; and now, 
ALEXANDER SoMERVILLE, the “ Whistler at the 
Plough,” is following their example. As a self- 
taught man who has worked up his way to some 
literary renown, as the soldier unjustly flogged, 
and the author of the Autobiography of a Working 
Man, he will be held in remembrance at home. 

The next Publishing Season begins to herald 
itself in the lists of new books announced. The 
indefatigable CaTrHeRINE Srnciarr has a new 
novel on the stocks, “Beatrice;’ and Miss 
Jutta KavanaGu is to furnish one for her share, 
“Daisybarns.” Not content with producing four 
large dull volumes of so-called biography, of 
which the only readable portions were the 
extracts from CuALmers’ own diaries and letters, 
Dr. Hanna is, with very questionable taste, 
advertising for more letters of CuaLmers’, espe- 
cially if they are of “ private interest ;’—that he 
may turn or try to' turn them into money. The 
painter, Turner, has had a new life of him 
written by Mr. Ataric Arrira Warts, to be 
prefixed to a collection of his River-views in 
France, with letter-press by Lerrcn Ritcniz. A 
translation is announced of Dr. Lepsius’ Letters 
Jrom Egypt and the Peninsula of Sinai. 

Some of these days, a book may be expected 
from Manchester, for the “Council of the 
National Anti-Corn-Law League” are advertising 
two money-prizes for essays on the results of 
Repeal. It is customary, in these cases, to 
announce the names of the adjudicators—a 
strange omission in this particular instance, for 
nobody knows who compose the “Council” of 
the League. However, each essay is to be 
accompanied by a letter containing the name and 
address of the writer, and that, it is promised, will 
not be opened until the prizes are adjudicated. 
Thus, too, Chinese shopkeepers announce upon 
their sign-boards: No cheating here! 

FraNK GRAVE. 





SOME OF THE CONDUCTORS OF THE LONDON 
PRESS. 
(From the Berlin Magazin fir die Literatur des 
Auslandes.) 

It is a peculiarity of the English press that the 
enormous political power which it possesses is lodged in 
the hands of persons who are almost wholly unknown 
to the public. In Germany and France, every one who 
is interested in politics, knows the names of the Editors 
of the more important Journals, is familiar with their 
antecedents, and can pretty accurately detect any of 
their tergiversations; in England, on the contrary, a 








veil of mystery conceals these personal matters, and this 
is in no slight degree the result of the circumstance 
that an Editor there is not obliged to reveal, after the 
title of his Journal, his own name to the profane gaze 
of the world. The political press of England, or of 
London, which is almost the same thing, thus enjoys a 
perfect anonymity, with all its advantages and disad- 
vantages. Thus, for instance, respecting the Editor of 
The Times, that most powerful of all journalistic organs, 
whose influence extends to every nook of the globe, 
there are no other authentic data extant than that he is 
called John Delaine, studied at Cambridge, and took his 
degree there. His colleagues in the press are some of 
them better known, not through their present position, 
however, of which, as already mentioned, even their 
daily readers often know nothing—but from earlier 
labours—or activity in other departments—Frederick 
Knight Hunt, for instance, since 1851 chief editor 
of The Daily News and Author of The Fourth 
Estate, or Contributions to the History of Newspapers 
and of the Liberty of the Press. When The Daily 
News was founded by Dickens, in 1846, Hunt was on 
the staff of the celebrated humourist, whom he has now 
replaced in the management of this influential liberal 
organ. His opposite is Robert Knox, editor of The 
Morning Herald, an Irishman by birth, who after a 
variety of destinies, joined the Protectionist Party, and, 
when this party was placed in office, has shown an 
extraordinary zeal in the difficult task of reconciling the 
Past of his Patrons with their Present and probable 
Future. Among the oldest members of the London 
press is Mr. Mackintosh, a Scotchman, editor of the 
aristocratic Morning Post, and Dr. Gifford, an [rishman, 
formerly editor of The St. James's Chronicle, and since 
1827, of The Standard, which had been founded by the 
Duke of Wellington and others of the high Tory party 
who had quarrelled with Canning, and for a quarter of 
a century it has with laudable consistency fought in 
behalf of the fundamental principles of Conservatism 
and orthodox Anglicanism. James Grant, editor of The 
Morning Advertiser, has written Random Recollections 
of the House of Commons, and other works, which have 
been received with approval. Francis Mahoney, of The 
Globe (a paper which was the Moniteur of the Russell 
Administration, and still remains the chief organ of the 
Whigs) is a native of Cork, was brought up for the 
Romish Church, and took holy orders, soon, however, 
abandoned the clerical profession, and went to London, 
where he became connected with his countryman Dr. 
Maginn, who was engaged on Fraser’s Magazine, which 
at that time occupied the first rank among the literary 
periodicals of the metropolis. Mahoney soon made 
himself noticed by the papers he contributed as “ Father 
Prout,” and the same caustic wit and ironical humour 
which he there displayed, he has transferred with him 
into Journalism. For a time he was Roman correspon- 
dent of The Daily News, and then received his present 
post on The Globe, to which he has done good service 
by his accurate knowledge of Irish and Italian clerical 
relations, on the occasion of the Ecclesiastical Titles 
Bill. Among the Editors of the weekly newspapers, 
Jolin Forster, the successor of Fonblanque in the 
management of Thé Examiner, deserves special mention. 
His Life of Goldsmith has kept its ground in the pre- 
sence of a work of Washington Irving's, treating of the 
same subject; besides this, he wrote the Statesmen of the 
Commonwealth for Lardner’s Cyclopedia, and is a 
valued contributor to The Edinburgh Review. Punch, 
which may be reckoned among the political Journals, 
has, since the withdrawal of Mayhew, the Homer of the 
English Proletarians, been edited by Mark Lemon, who 
has acquired a reputation as a Dramatist, and was 
himself, at an earlier period, an actor; the most piquant 
articles of this favourite and witty Journal are well 
known to proceed from the pen of Douglas Jerrold. 








A LIFE-DRAMA. 


BY ALEXANDER SMITH. 
(Continued from page 443.) 


SCENE SEVENTH.—A Balcony overlooking the Sea, Epwanp 
and WALTER seated. 


WALTER. 
The lark is singing in the blinding sky, 
Hedges are white with May. The bridegroom sea 
Is toying with the shore, his wedded bride, 
And, in the fullness of his marriage joy, 
He decorates her tawny brow with shells, 
Retires a space, to see how fair she looks, 
Then proud, rnns up to kiss her. All is fair— 
All glad, from grassto sun! Yet more I love 
Than this, the shrinking day, that sometimes comes 
In Winter's front, so fair mong its dark peers, 
It seems a straggler from the files of June, 
Which in its wanderings had lost its wits, 
And half its beauty ; and, when it returned, 
It found its old companions gone away, 
So joined November's troop, then marching past ; 
And on the frail thing comes, and greets the world 
With a thin crazy smile, then bursts in tears, 
And all the while it holds within its hand 
A few half-withered flowers, I love and pity it! 





EDWABD, 
Air is like Happiness or Poetry, 
We see it in the glorious roof of day, 
We feel it lift the down upon the cheek, 
We hear it when it sways the heavy woods, 
We close our hand on’t—and we have it not. 


WALTER, 


I'd be above all things the summer wind, 
Blowing across a kingdom, rich with alms 
From ev’ry flower and forest, ruffling oft 
The sea to transient wrinkles in the sun, 
Where ev'ry wrinkle disappears in light. 


EDWARD. 


Like God I would pervade Humanity, 
From bridegroom dreaming on his marriage morn, 
To a wild wretch tied on the farthest bough 
Of oak that roars on edge of an abyss, 
The while the desperate wind with all its strength, 
Strains the whole might to drive it down the gulf, 
Which like a beast gapes wide for man and tree. 
I'd creep into the lost and ruined hearts 
Of sinful women dying in the streets, 
Of pinioned men, their necks upon the block, 
Axe gleaming in the air. 

WALTER. 

Away, away ! 

Break not, my Edward, this consummate hour ; 
For very oft within the year that’s past, 
I’ve fought against thy drifts of wintry thought 
Titi they put out my fires, and I have lain, 
A volcano choked with snow. Now let me rest! 
If I should wear a rose but once in life, 
You surely would not tear it leaf from leaf, 
And trample all its sweetness in the dust. 
These dreary thoughts wi!l make my festal heart 
As empty and as desolate ’s a church 
When worshippers are gone and night comes down. 
Spare me this happy hour, and let me rest ! 


EDWARD. 

The banquet you do set before your joys, 
Is surely but indifferently served, 
When they soreadily vacate their seats. 

WALTER (abstractedly.) 

Would I conld raise the dead? 

I am as happy as the singing heavens. 
There was one very dear to me that died, 
With heart as vacant as a last year’s nest. 
O! could I bring her back. I’d empty mine, 
And brim her’s with my joy—enough for both. 


EDWARD (after a pause.) 


The garrulous sea is talking to the shore, 
Let us go down and hear the greybeard’s speech. 


[They walk along the sands.) 


EDWARD. 


I shall go down to Bedfordshire to-morrow. 
Will you go with me? 
WALTER. 
Who shall we see there ? 
EDWARD. 
Why, various specimens of that biped, Man. 
T’ll show you one who might have been an abbot 
In the old time ; a large and portly man, 
With merry eyes, and crown that shines like glass. 
No thin-smiled April he, bedript with tears, 
But appled Autumn, golden-cheek’d and tan ; 
A jest in his mouth feels sweet as crusted wine, 
As if all eagerfor a merry thought, 
The pits of laughter dimple in his cheeks. 
His speech is flavorous, evermore he talks 
In a warm, brown, autumnal sort of style. 
A worthy man, Sir! who shall stand at compt 
With conscience white, save some few stains of wine. 


WALTER, 


Commend me to him! He’s half right. The Past 
Is but an emptied flask, and the rich Future 
A bottle yet uncorked. Who is the next ? 


EDWARD. 
Old Mr. Wilmott, nothing in himself, 
But rich as ocean. He has in his hand 
Sea marge and moor, and miles of stream and grove, 
Dull flats, scream-startled, as the exulting train 
Streams like a meteor through the frighted night, 
Wind-billow’d plains of wheat, and marshy fens, 
Unto whose reeds on midnight’s blue and cold, 
Long strings of geese come clanging from the stars. 
Yet wealthier in one child thanin all these! 
O! she is fair as Heaven! and she bears 
The sweetest name that woman ever wore, 
And eyes to match her name—’Tis Violet. 


WALTER. 
If like her name, she must be beautiful. 


EDWARD. 
And so she is; she has dark violet eyes, 
A vo'ce as soft as moonlight. On her cheek 
The blushing blood miraculous doth range 
From sea-shell pink to sunset. When she speaks 
Her soul is shining through her earnest face, 
As shines a moon through its up-swathing cloud— 
My tongue’s a very beggar in her praise, 
It cannot gild her gold with all its words. 
WALTER. 


Hath unbreech’d Cupid struck your heart of ice ? 

You speak of her as if you were her lover. 

Could you not find a home within her heart ? 

Ah no! you are too cold, you never loved. 
EDWARD. 

There’s nothing colder than a desolate hearth. 


WALTER. 
A desolate hearth! Did fire leap on it once? 


EDWARD. 
My hand is o’er my heart—and shall remain.— 
Let the swift minutes run, red sink the sun, 
To-morrow will be rich with Violet. 
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WALTER. 


So be it, large he sinks! Repentant Day 
Frees with his dying hand the pallid stars 

He held imprisoned since his young hot dawn. 
Now watch with what a silent step of fear 
They’ll steal out one by one and overspread 
The cool delicious meadows of the night. 


EDWARD. 


And lo! the first one flutters in the blue 
With a quick sense of liberty and joy. 
[Two hours a/terwards.] 


WALTER, 

The rosy glow has faded from the sky, 

The rosy glow has faded from the sea. 

A tender sadness drops upon my soul 

Like the soft twilight dropping on the world. 
EDWARD. 

Behold yon shining symbol overhead, 

Clear Venus hanging in the mellow west, 


ENGLISH 


SCIENCE. 


The Electric Telegraph: its History and Progress. 
By Epwarp Hieuton, C.E. With numerous 
Illustrations. London: John Weale. 1852. 

Electricity and the Electric Telegraph: to which is 
added the Chemistry of the Stars. By Dr. 
GeorceE Witsoy. London: Longman and 
Co. 1852. 

SINCE recent discoveries, no reflecting man can 

doubt that in the mysterious power of electricity 

is contained the agent which may ultimately 
solve for us some of the problems of the Universe. 

With the exception of the discovery of the motive 

power of steam, no invention of the present age 

can equal in importance that of the Electric 

Telegraph. The history of the discovery of 

Electricity, reminds us of the reception which 

other great facts in science have met with from 

the world. In the year 1600, a Dr. Grupert, of 

Colchester, published a Latin treatise on the 

magnet, making known for the first time, some 

of the fundamental laws, both of electricity and 
magnetism. No less a personage than Lord 

Bacon cited this treatise as an example of vicious 

and inconclusive reasoning; and thus prevented 

the subject receiving the attention it merited. 

Orro GurriCKE, the burgomaster of Magdeburg, 

who invented the first air-pump, was more 

fortunate. He succeeded in constructing the first 
electrical machine in 1670. It was a globe of 
sulphur, made to whirl on a vertical axis whilst 
rubbed with the hand. After casting the sulphur 
into a mould of glass, it was found that the hollow 
glass succeeded better than a solid core of brim- 


stone, to set free which the glass was broken. In ; 


the year 1730, it was discovered that all solid 
bodies could be divided into two classes, viz., 
electrics, such as glass, amber; and non-electrics, 
such as the metals, which under similar circum- 
stances, evolve none. ‘This was found out by 
STEPHEN Gray, an Englishman, and at the same 
time, Durrare, in France, observed there were 
two kinds of electricity, one of which he termed 
vitreous, the other resinous. After the year 1745, 
great discoveries followed in rapid succession. 
The Dutch electricians devised a method of accu- 
mulating electricity by means of the Leyden jar. 
In 1752, BeNsAMIN FRANKLIN showed by means of 
his celebrated experiment of drawing lightning 
from the clouds, the identity of lightning and 
electricity. In 1775, Hunrer, Watsn and 
CAVENDISH, proved by experiments on the living 
torpedo, and dissection of its dead body, that it 
possessed a powerful electrical apparatus, which, 
during life, it could will into action when it 
pleased. 

Two years after this, in 1777, Vorta, who was 
an Italian, and Professor of Natural Philosophy 
at Como and Pavia, discovered that an electric 
spark could be applied to kindle gases, which led 
to the English chemists finding out that water 
was not an element, but acompound of two gases. 
We need hardly relate to our more well-informed 
readers the discovery of Gatvani in 1790. The 
limbs of a dead frog near an electric machine were 
convulsed when it gave out a spark, an effect 
produced on dead bodies by electricity which has 
been since denominated galvanism. Still more 


memorable than this was the construction by , 


Vorta of the voltaic circle, pile or battery, which 
goes by hisname. But the discovery which, more 
than any other, led to the invention of the 


Jupiter large and sovereign in the east, 
With the red Mars between. 


WALTER. 

See yon poor star 
That shudders o’er the mournful hill of pines! 
*Twould almost make you weep it seems so sad. 
’Tis like an orphan trembling with the cold 
Over his mother’s grave among the pines. 
| Like a wild lover who has found his love, 
Worthless and foul, our friend, the sea, has left 
His paramour the shore; naked she lies, 
Ugly and black and bare. Hark how he moans! 
The pain isin his hesrt. Inconstant fool ! 
He wiil be up upon her breast to-morrow 
As eager as to-day. 





EDWARD. 
: Like man in that! 
We cannot sce the lighthouse in the gloom, 
We cannot see the rock, but look! now, now, 
it opes its ruddy eye, the night recoils, 





| electric telegraph, was yet to take place. In 
1809, OersTED, a Dane, verified the suspicions of 
the chemists that there existed a connexion 
between electricity and magnetism, by finding 
out the influence of an electric current over a 
compass-needle. Since 1830, Farapay, the 
greatest electrician of our day, has proved the 
identity and power of all kinds of electricity, and 
made known the fact that a current of electricity 
proceeding from a battery along one wire, will 
develope a momentary current along another and 
passive wire, by which medical men have dis- 
covered the best means of applying electricity to 
the cure of disease. 

Lesarcr, Lomonp, Cavatto, Morse, and 
other scientific men, from the year 1774 to the 
year 1838, are said to have invented different 
kinds of apparatus for an electric telegraph, but 
the first patent for one was not taken out till the 
last-named date, by Messrs. Cooke and WuHeEat- 
STONE, who established its success beyond a 
doubt. Thus was electricity first rendered sub- 
servient to the wants of man. ‘The many im- 
provements made since that time in the electric 
telegraph, are duly chronicled in the pages of Mr. 
Hieguton’s treatise before us, in which he himself 
appears to have been one of the latest patentees. 
His treatise is clearly and intelligibly written. 
From it we learn that as no single individual can 
claim the honour of discovering the power of 
electricity, so also the successful working of the 
telegraph is due to the skill and ingennity of 
many persons. Mr. Hianron gives the preference 
tothe aerial wires to those laid down, as in Prussia, 
underground, and concludes his treatise by an 
elaborate table of the charges made for the use 
of the telegraph in the countries where it is 
known, and a recommendation of the low prices 
charged in America, as greatly calculated to 
increase its utility here—an opinion in which we 
coincide with him. 
| We now turn to the last-named work, by the 
well-known Dr. Witsoy, which, abounding 
in far more interesting matter, and bold 
and novel speculation on an abstruse subject, 
we have reserved to the last. It consists of two 
essays, the first being on Electricity and the 
Electric Telegraph. This is not a mere catalogue 
of inventions and patentees; Dr. WiLson gives 
us his ideas respecting the nature of that 
mysterious power, which we use, like ALADDIN 
when he repeated by rote his magic formula which 
compelled the Genii of the Lamp and the Ring to 
do his bidding, without understanding its origin, 
or even its mode of action. He begins by frankly 
admitting that to the question, What is elee- 
tricity, no one as yet can return an answer. 
The two theories commonly entertained on the 
subject are, he tells us, similar to those held con- 
cerning the nature of light, heat and magnetism. 
While some define electricity to be merely a 
state, condition, or power possessed by matter, 
others believe it to be a real substance, form or 
kind of matter itself. Although many prefer the 
first theory as most correct, the second is generally 
adopted, and used to give explanations of the 
different phenomena. According, therefore, to 
this latter view, electricity may be an imponder- 
able elastic fluid, such as hydrogen gas, dwelling 
in bodies not exhibiting electrical phenomena in 
a latent condition, hidden as it were within their 
' pores; but in those which exhibit electrical phe- 
nomena, this imponderable fluid exists in an 
active condition, set free from their surfaces, en- 





A crimson line of light runs out to sea 
Like a red torch to the benighted ships. 
[After a long pause.) 
0 God ! ’mid our despairs and throbs and pains, 
What a calm joy doth fill great Nature's heart! 


WALTER. 

{ Thou look’st up to the night as to the face 
Of one thou lov’st ; I know her beauty is 
Deep-mirror’d in thy soul as in a sea. 

What are thy thinkings of the earth and stars? 
A theatre magnificently lit 

For sorry acting, undeserved applause ? 

Dost think theie’s any music in the spheres ? 
Or doth the whole creation, in thine ear, 
Moan like a stricken creature to its Ged, 
Fetter’d eternal in a lair of pain ? 


EDWARD. 


I think—we are two fvols, let us to bed. 
What care the stars for us ? 


LITERATURE. 


| velopes them like an atmosphere, or flows through 
them as a current of warm water does through a 
mass of cold. ‘The many different kinds of elec- 
tricity with which philosophers have puzzled the 
unlearned, he reduces to two, positive and 
negative. Dr. Witson next proceeds to deal 
with the difficult question, whether electricity 
actually travels along the telegraph wires or not. 
Respecting this he says: “The wire may exhibit 
electrical phenomena throughout its entire length, 
only because its connexion with the zinc and the 
copper wetted by the acid, produces for the time 
a new arrangement of its molecules, which we 
call electrical;” and cites in support of his theory, 
the fact, that in copper mines, if an iron hammer 
is thrown into a pool saturated with cupreous 
salts, it is found, after a lapse of years, converted 
into a hammer of copper; the whole of the iron 
having been extracted, and its place supplied to 
the very centre, by copper, without the form and 
bulk of the solid having been altered during the 
progress of transmutation. 

This theory Dr. Witson explains by supposing 
that the wire which connects the zine and copper 
of a voltaic battery, in consequence of its junction 
with these metals whilst they are affected with 
the acid, to have induced jn it, through its entire 
length, a succession of electro-positive and electro- 
negative particles, possessed of positive and nega- 
tive electricity respectively. That there is no 
passage of the electricity, but the telegraph wire 
with inconceivable rapidity, merely arranges its 
own constituent particles in alternate electro- 
positive and electro-negative molecules; and the 
index on the dial-plate is affected only by the 
small portion of wire which surrounds the 
gnomon. But with all due deference to our 
clever and scientific author, we cannot accept 
this as the most probable theory of the action of 
electricity in the telegraph ; and will, if he 
pleases, give him our own ideas on the subject. 

We will suppose that he admits, if only for the 
sake of argument, that the iron telegraph wire 
contains a certain amount of electricity in its 
composition previous to the comimunication to it, 
of a fresh supply from the battery; and granting 
this, what should hinder us from supposing that 
the entrance of a fresh body of electricity into the 
wire from the battery displaces the quantity 
which previously existed in it, and causes the 
latter to seek the nearest outlet? The solution 
of the problem would thus be found in the over- 
charging of the wire with the electric fluid, and 
the consequent, simultaneous escape of that which 
was superfluous. But we leave the point for our 
readers to decide; and passing over our author's 
explanation of that wonderful invention of the 
Electro-Magnetic Pen, we come to the twin-essay 
on the Chemistry of Stars. 

It is brief, for a subject of such grandeur and 
interest, but written in an eloquent and often 
poetic vein. Dr. Wizson is of opinion that from 
what is known of our solar system, no terrestrial 
life can exist in she bodies composing it; in other 
words, that no beings fashioned of flesh and blocd 
like ourselves can live in the planetary bodies. 
He cites an imaginary jury to consider his argu- 
ments, which we cannot do better than submit, in 
our turn, to the reader as a sample of the work: 


Our twelve shall first cast a glance into our solar 
system, and observe that no one of its planets have the 
same magnitude, inclination of axis, so far as that has 
been observed, density, time of rotation, or arrangement 
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of orbit, but that each, in all these particulars, differs 
from its brethren. They shall notice that several of 
the planets have no moons; that our Earth has one 
relatively very large one; Jupiter four relatively small 
ones; Saturn, seven of greatly varying dimensions; 
Uranus, as is believed, six; and Neptune, two or more. 
They shall see the splendid girdles which Saturn 
wears, and be warned that two, at least, of the moons 
of Uranus move from east to west, or in a direction 
opposite to that of their planet, and of all the other 
bodies of the solar system. 

The enormous difference in the length of the planetary 
years shall startle them; that of Mercury, for example, 
being equal to about three of our months; that of 
Neptune to 164 of our years. The lesser but marked 
diversities in the length of their days shall awaken 
notice; the Mercurial day being like our own, twenty- 
four hours long, the Saturnine only ten. Variations in 


the amount of light and heat received from the sun | 


shall not be forgotten; Uranus, for example, obtaining 
two thousand times less than Mercury, which receives 
seven times more than the Earth. They shall also 
observe the extent to which the planets are subject to 


changes of season; the Earth knowing its four grateful | 


vicissitudes; Jupiter knowing none; whilst the winter 
of Saturn, under the shadow of his rings, is fifteen 
years long. * . * 


where the sun acts as if seven times hotter than on 


this Earth; and we should shiver in the dark, and be | 


frozen to death, if removed to Uranus, where the sun is 
three hundred times colder than he is felt to be by us. 
To pass from Uranus to Mercury would be to undergo, 
in the latter, exposure to a temperature some two 
thousand times higher than we had experienced in the 
former, whilst on this Earth, the range of existence lies 
within some two hundred degrees of the Fahrenheit 
thermometer. 


As for our satellite, Sir Jonn Herscne says 
of it: “The climate of the moon must be very 
extraordinary; the alternation being that of un- 
mitigated and burning sunshine, fiercer than an 
equatorial noon, continued for a whole fortnight, 
and the keenest severity of frost, far exceeding 
that of our polar winters, for the same time.” 

Its appearance, as described by our author, 
reads to us like that of a world in ruins. It has 
no atmosphere, no air, no clouds, no rain, no dew; 
nor lakes, nor rivers, nor seas! Great plains and 
valleys are visible on its surface, but all barren, 
without traces of vegetable or animal life. It is, 
therefore, evident that no life can exist on the 
moon; but with regard to the planetary bodies, 
we cannot say Dr. Witson has made out so 
strong a case. For our part, we admit we are 
reluctant to believe that there is not one among 
those brilliant stars which compose our solar 
system that is a theatre of life like our own. 
We would rather believe that the Creator 
who has so wonderfully adapted the constitution 
of the Esquimaux to endure the rigors of a polar 
winter, and fitted the frame of the Negro to bear 
tropical heat, has placed Man in some other part 
besides ours of his wide and wonderful Universe, 
if under different conditions of existence. An 
imaginative person once avowed to us a belief 
that, as the gamut of being descends downward 
from man to the minute coralline who builds up 
islands in the course of ages in the Southern 
Seas, so from man upward to the angels there 
may be an intermediate class of beings between. 
Surely it would be a more pleasing fancy to 
imagine some such more spiritualized order of 
beings than ourselves, who should walk or fly in 
the buoyant, glowing world of Mercury for in- 
stance (whose density is not greater than that of 
cork), than imagine it to be like the moon, a 
moving Chaos through space. 


A globe far off 
It seemed, now seems a boundl ss continent, 
Dark, waste and wild, under the frown of Night. 


We, therefore, rejoice to see that Dr. Witson 
returns to the subject towards the close of his 
essay, and after quoting the beautiful words 
of St. Paul, in reference to a future state 
of existence, gives us a few speculations con- 
cerning astral life which want of space alone 
prevents us from extracting. We can only 
indicate, indeed, the many interesting topics of 
the essay, among which the combustion of the 
sun, and the chemical analysis of those meteor- 
planets which have so strangely reached our 
earth from far off realms of space, are the most 
remarkable. After eloquently describing the 
wonders of the starry firmament, our author 
foretells that, 


Were we privileged to set sail among the shining | 
archipelagoes and starry islands that fill these seas, we | the Conquest, were as follows :--The Court | tury after the Conquest, was nothing more than 


We should be Llinded | 
with the glare, and burnt up, if transported to Mercury, | 


| should search like marvelling but adoring children for 


| Unity, and traverse the great circle of a universe’s 


| spread, however, is this fallacy among even the 


| Saxon jurymen and a judge adjudicating upon a 


wonder upon wonder, and feel a cold chill of disappoint- 
ment if the widest diversity did not everywhere prevail. | 


' The sense of Unity is an overruling power which never | 


lays aside the sceptre, and will not be disobeyed. 
We are like the sailors of Magellan who first rounded | 
the globe. Every day they sailed further as they 
reckoned from the place of their departure, and ploughed 
what seemed to them a straight line of increasing 
length, which had all to be retraced before their first 
harbour could be gained: but, behold, when they had 
sailed longest, and seemed farthest from home, they 
had the least to sail over, and were nearest to port. 
Exactly when hope of return seemed faintest were they 
called on to exclaim, like the Ancient Mariner— 
Oh, dream of joy! is this, indeed, 
The lighthouse top I see? 
Is this the hill? is this the kirk ? 
Is this my own countrie ? 


A voyage through space would, in like manner, turn 
out to be a circumnavigation. We should set sail from 


variety till we came round to Unity again. The words 
on our lips as we dropt anchor would be, “ There are 
diversities of administrations, but the same Lord; and 
there are diversities of operations, but it is the same 
God which worked all in all.” 





HISTORY. 


History of Trial by Jury. By Vrcv1am Forsytu, 
M.A. London: J. W. Parker and Son. 1852. 
He that enters an Assize Court and, gazing 
admiringly at that palladium of English liberty 
which consists of twelve men in a box, says 
within himself that he is looking upon an institu- 
tion which has been handed down pure, unaltered 
and untainted, century by century, from the days 
of King ALrrep the Great, commits a huge 
although a very common, historical blunder. The 
truth is, that King ALrrep the Great had about 
as much to do with the invention of Trial by 
Jury, as at present practised, as with the modern 
County Courts, Doctors’ Commons, or any other 
model of existing judicial excellence. So widely 


more intelligent classes, that among the cartoons 
sent in for the proposed decorations of the New 
Houses of Parliament, are represented twelve 


culprit in the open air. The cartoon, as a work 
of art, was deserving of all praise, and obtained 
a prize for its merit; but as for the historical 
fact it was utterly untrue. Seeing, then, that so 
littie is popularly known of the real history of 
this institution, about which we are accustomed 
so rhapsodically to speak, we imagine that a suc- 
cinect account will be neither uninteresting nor 
uninstructive even to those not skilled in legal 
lore. When a principle or an institution has | 
become vulgarized into acatchword, they who are | 
the most rapturous in its favour are commonly | 
they who comprehend it the least. ‘* The most ig- | 
norant,” says Swiet, “are always the most violent 
and bigoted;” and many are they who profess the 
deepest admiration for Magna Charta, the Reform 
sill, Habeas Corpus and Trial by Jury, who are 
utterly uninformed upon such subjects, and who 
would be totally at a loss to explain one single 
principle involved in those excellent institutions. 

It should be premised, in the first place, that 
Trial by Jury was not the result of any sudden 
invention, or introduced by any violent change; 
but was rather the mature fruit of long and 
painful experience, the effect of those slow and 
gradual progressions whereby all sound and 
useful human institutions arrive at any condition 
in anyway approaching to perfection. In the 
opinion of Mr. Serjeant STEPHEN, as given in his 
edition of Blackstone’s Commentaries, there is 
nothing to justify the supposition that Trial by 
Jury (in any sense approaching our use of that 
term) existed before the Norman Conquest. The 
Norman Invasion was not, indeed, followed by 
that subjugation of the laws and manners of the 
conquered to those of the conquering people 
usually consequent upon such events, but brought 
about, as it were, a fusion between the two | 
nations, the proportions of which are discernible | 
even at the present day. It was the policy of | 








Wittiam to engraft Norman manners upon the 
Saxon stock, and his assertion of an hereditary 
title from Epwarp the Confessor, in preference 
to the stronger title by conquest which he un- 
doubtedly could have supported, furnishes very 
amy le proof of his inclinations in that respect. 
The various courts for the administration of | 
justice among the Anglo-Saxons, previous to | 


lof the 


| friends. 


Hundred, or Wapentake, the Shir- 
gemot or County Court, and the Witan, which 
consisted of the king himself, assisted by his 
councillors, and was the highest court of all, 
Besides these, were certain small town-courts, 
called Burhgemotes, with very limited jurisdiction, 
and there is a grave doubt whether the 7 eothings- 
ealdor, or head-man of each tithing, had not a 
court, for the convenience of arbitrating upon 
such trifling questions of dispute as came within 
his jurisdiction. 

The mode of proceeding at the court of the 
Wapentake, as held under the Law of Ernetren, 
was as follows:—Twelve thanes, or chief men of 
the hundred (answering in position to the county 
magistrates of these days), went out with the 
reeve, and swore that they would accuse no in- 
nocent man, nor conceal any crime. It is to this 
number twelve, that the error is to be traced 
which confounds the Anglo-Saxon tribunal with 
the modern jury. These twelve, were, however, 
not only judges of the Fact, but also judges of the 
Law; they were judge and jury united into one, 
and it will require very little explanation, even to 
the least advanced student of the laws of his coun- 
try, to point out the essential difference caused by 
this union. The functions of the twelve thanes (or 
echevins, as Sir Francts PALGRAVE terms them), 
did indeed bear a very close resemblance to those 
of the modern grand-jury; but, allowing for the 
circumstance that their offices were probably for 
a definite period, and not liable to be vacated 
when the occasion passed away, the Inquest of 
the Shire furnishes the nearest analogy of all. 

If a man were accused of any crime by the oath 
(vorath) of these twelve thanes, and it was not a 
case that admitted of compurgation, or a balance 
of oaths against oaths, he was obliged to clear 
himself by ordeal. The oath of the thanes was a 
prina facie evidence of his guilt, and condemned 
the suspected person to undergo the ordeal, which 
was looked upon as an appeal to the God of Truth 
to decide the inscrutable question of guilt or in- 
nocence. Upon this barbarous and superstitious 
custom we shall forbear to enlarge. Most of our 
readers are doubtless well acquainted with the 
forms and ceremonies of the ordeal as practised 
among the Anglo-Saxons; and even were it other- 
wise, a repetition of them would further us very 
little in our inquiry into the History of Trial by 
Jury. 

The most important innovation consequent 
upon the Norman Conquest, was the introduction 
of the Wager of Battle into the formularies of the 
English law. This method of determining ques- 
tions of guilt or innocence, clearly the invention 
of a barbarous and warlike people, was founded 
on the principle that might is right, and that the 
God of Battles would give the victory to the just. 
Without subscribing to the somewhat heterodox 
opinion of NAPOLEON respecting Providence and 
the strongest battalions, we cannot consent to the 
belief that a puny plaintiff would derive any very 
great advantage against a sturdy but wrong-doing 
defendant from the accident of having right upon 
his side. In the High Court of Jerusalem, es- 
tablished by the Crusaders, after Goprrey Duke 
of Bouillon had ascended the throne of the 
kingdom of Jerusalem, the accused party had 
the right of challenging every one of the members 
of the court itself to engage with him in single 
combat. This was called charging the court it- 
self with falsehood (fausser la cout); but, as it 
was imperative that the challenger should fight all 
the twelve judges, one after another, within the 
space of a single day, and vanquish them all, 
under pain of being hanged if he failed in any of 
these particulars, it is not on record that this 
mode of appeal was ever resorted to. Imagine 
the difficulty of fighting twelve stout crusaders 
one after another! Casur pr Lion himself would 
not so have cleared himself. According to the 
testimony of SAcHSENSPIEGEL, the custom also 
obtained amongst the old Saxons of the Continent; 
the judges (seven in number), might be chal- 
lenged to fight by the culprit and six of his 
If this mode of trial were yet allowable, 
Mr. Joun Broome, of prize-fightang and card- 


| cheating notoriety, might find little difficulty in 


surrendering himself up to the offended laws of 


| his country, and presenting himself, in company 
| with four of his chosen companions, before the 


Lord Chief Justice, and the puisné judges of 
the Queen’s Bench. 
It appears, from the concurrence of the best 


| authorities that can be brought to bear upon the 


subject, that the original ‘Trial by Jury, which 
did not make its appearance until, at least, a cen- 
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“the conjoint testimony of a fixed number of 
persons deposing to facts within their own know- 
ledge.” A number of respectable men, not 
necessarily limited to twelve in number, were 
chosen from the vicinage or neighbourhood, not 
solely as now to exercise their judgment and 
experience upon the facts deposed to by witnesses, 


but because they were supposed to know some- | 


thing about the question in dispute. It is usual 
now for counsel, and even for judges, to direct 
the jury that they ought to discharge from their 
minds all that they have previously heard about 
the case before them, and to return their verdict 
purely and solely in the terms of the oath which 
they have taken, “according to the evidence;” 
but this was not originally the spirit of the insti- 
tution. Even so late as the reign of Cuartes IL, 
on a trial at Reading, when a juror was objected 
to on the ground that he was on terms of intimacy 
with the prosecutor, Sir Francis Nortu, C.J., 


of the Common Pleas, said,—‘‘ and do you chal- | 


lenge a juryman because he is supposed to know 
something of the matter? For that reason the 
juries are called from the neighbourhood, because 
they should not be wholly strangers to the fact.” 


That this was the law of England is abundantly | 
evident from Forrescur’s celebrated treatise, De | 


Laudibus Legum Anglice, written in the reign of 
Henry VI., to whom he was Chancellor, and 


from that admirable work it evidently appears | 


that with the single exception of this peculiarity, 


the institution of the jury had, in all essential | 
particulars, taken the form in which it now exists. | 
How it gradually assumed that form out of its | 
original imperfect state, it is utterly impossible | 


with accuracy to describe: it is sufficient to observe 
that its growth was slow and gradual, and all 
that the historian can hope to do is to point out 
such salient points in its history as may serve to 
show the nature and order of its progress. 


One very important point of distinction between | 


the ancient and the modern jury is, that the 
latter are irresponsible for their verdict, excepting 


to Gop and their consciences; but the latter were | 
punishable for a verdict contrary to the evidence. | 


The jurors being originally mere witnesses, it was 
inferred that a wrong verdict must necessarily be 
a wilful perjury; for, if the cause went evidently 
one way, according to the testimony they them- 
selves furnished, and they decided it another way, 


it was clear that they did so against their own | 


knowledge. When, however, the juries were no 
longer composed of witnesses, it became manifest 
that it would be unjust to punish them for what 
might only be an error of the understanding; and 
in the reign of Cartes II., Chief Justice 
Vaucuan solemnly decided that to fine or im- 


prison jurors for giving a wrong verdict was con- | 


trary to law. The practice of attainting juries 
has also been long since abolished. 

It is a very extraordinary feature of the jury 
system that, after the charge of the judge, when 
the jurors have retired to consider their verdict, 


they are prohibited from having meat, drink or | 


fire, candlelight only excepted! Formerly, when 


technicalities were not so abundant, and the | 


ceremonies of the law were less tedious, this rule 
applied to the whole of the time occupied by tle 
trial, and Mr. Forsytu gives it as his opinion 
that it arose from a wholesome fear lest any juror, 
having access to meat and drink, should so far 
forget himself as to incapacitate himself by excess, 
for a due discharge of his duty.* If this be the 
true explanation, why add the prohibition of fire? 
This rule appears to us to be attended with very 
great inconvenience; it is a sort of compulsion 
exercised upon the jury to drive them into the 
adoption of an unanimous verdict, and it offers a 


premium to a strong-stomached “ boot-eater,” | 


whose powers of resisting hunger far surpass that 











*TIt seems almost a pity that this rule does not now exist 
with rega’d to the coroner’s jury. At a late solemn inguiry 
into the circumstances attendant upon the death of a man 
supposed to have been murdered at Sheffield, the journals 
inform us that the following disgraceful scene interrupted the 
decorum of the proceedings :— 

At this stage of the proceedings a juror, who it was alleged 
had got intoxicated during the adjournment, said he was 
not satisfied with the evidence of the last witness. 

A Juror.—Pray hold your noise. 

The excited Juror.—I shall not hold my noise. 

The Deputy Coroner.—We are now engaged in a very 
solemn ‘nquiry, «nd unless you can calmly listen to the evi- 
dence laid before you, I shall certainly beg of you to retire 

The Juror. —Have— have I done—anything—that any 
man — 

The Deputy-Coroner.-- Now, once for all, unless you can 
conduct yourself properly, I do beseech you to leave the 
room, 

The Juror.—Its done, sir. 

Mr. Raynor.—Make way there. and let him leave the room. 
Such conduct is disgraceful. 

{Any comment upon such a scene is not needed.] 


of his weaker brethren, to stand out against | government.” Previous to the coup @état these 
the rest of his fellow jurors, and actually starve | prosecutions had been attempted in vain, for the 
them into a surrender. | Juries invariably acquitted the prisoner: since 
When we come to consider the solemn nature of | that event, however, he has been summoned 
the oath taken by a juryman, that he will return | before the Tribunal of ( orrectional Police, and 
his verdict “according to the evidence,” reflec- | has suffered a heavy fine, with the added severity 
tion upon the consequences of such a rule involves | °f imprisonment. 
the gravest considerations. It is very intelligible that men who have 
By a very natural transition we come from this attained to high positions in the law should hold 
rule to that which imperatively requires una- | tTial by jury in respect. Such men have com- 
nimity among the jury, stigmatized by Mr. | ™ouly attained to such positions by means of 
Hatram as “ that preposterous relic of barbarism, their eloquent declamation, and the influence they 
the requirement of unanimity.” There is no | thereby gained over the juries they addressed, 
doubt that in a very large proportion of juries | and it is but natural that they should continue 
the verdict is decided only by a majority, and that | '° regard with favour the system under which 
the minority, whether from diffidence as to their | they have risen. But before a Judge, eloquence 
own opinion or from some other less creditable | Would have little or no effect at all. What would 
cause, abandon the independent opinion they | Exskte, or Suer, or Curray, have been 
have formed in favour of the majority. Is not | Without trial by jury? Abolish that, and sober, 
this an infraction of the oath that each man has | 1iet logic, sound law, and close reasoning, take 
| taken, that he will return his verdict “according | the place of declamation, and the honey-tongued 
to the evidence?” We think that it is. advocate sinks at once to the level of a mere 
A grave question has latterly been suggesting | lawyer. . 
itself to the public mind, as to whether or not the | With these remarks upon the history and con- 
abolition of Trial by Jury in civil cases would | Stitution of our much boasted trial by jury, we 
not be desirable. There is much to be urged pro, take leave of Mr. Forsytu. His book is a most 
and very much contri. It is the opinion of Mr. valuable addition to our jurisprudential history, 
Forsytn, that had it not been for the assistance | 294 containing, as it does, a complete survey of 
of his juries, Lord Mansr1eLp would never have | the institution as it exists in the laws of other 
constructed that admirable system of commercial | 2@tions, it will be found of infinite value to the 
law which will ever be associated with his name. | $°¢ral as well as to the legal student. 

But we can hardly see how that can be supported. 
|The jury, if confined to its proper duties, as | 
now limited, is merely required to return its | ae a “ acti 
verdict according to the evidence deposed to by ae R gg sce Fo Rn ——_ 
the witnesses, and not according to its private | secution of the Waldenses or Vaudois; and has entitled 
knowledge, and, therefore, if Mr. Forsyru intends | his book The Israel of the Alps. To Dr. Muston’s 
to suggest that Lord MansFiecp was assisted by | account of the wickedness and cruelty of the Romish 
there being merchants in the jury-box, experienced | Church toward the Waldenses, Mr. Hazurrr has added 
in the customs of trade, it appears to us that | some particulars from Dr. Giiiy’s “ Narrative of an 
| these merchants would have been of even greater Excursion to the Mountains of Piedmont,” which first 
| assistance to him in the witness-box. In the | ae vm eens of elas ree ¢ _ na 
) ‘hancery, questions involving many | {°Ters Some thirty years ago. hough the facts mus 
millions of sterling money in value are. yearly | be milano ou waders, we need hardly ay that this 
submitted to the adjudication of a single judge. | sternly were the principles usintiasd-—es ethle was 
Sometimes, indeed, in obedience to an old tradi- | the resignation of the martyrs —so active were the 
| tion, that judge summons to his aid the assist- | Reformed Churehes—so treacherous and bloody were 
ance of a common law jury to determine some | the massacres, and so heroic the wars of the Vaudois, 
| fact in dispute; but, ordinarily, he either weighs | that an air of fiction is cast over the whole, though we 
| the balance of testimony himself, or refers it to know what is record: d to be stern and unbending his- 
| the examination of the Master. Why cannot a | “ry-, Dr. prem t= . aageenes by the ae 
form of tribunal, which is found competent to | Sh°Tsion of matter trom Dr. UILLY, as it also 1s Dy the 
“meet the requirements of such a lade ce lg pet metre en - 

i aut : ‘ yas S$ roman- 
| 
| 





| system as that of our modern Equity, suflice also | tically termed The Israel of the fips. Mr. Bonn 
| for the business of our civil courts of law? In a | jas published in his * Philological Library” a trans- 
busy community, like ours, tradesmen cannot be | lation of TENNEMANN’s Manual of the” History of 
taken from their businesses for whole days to- | /’hilvsop/y, taking as the basis of the volume the Rev. 
gether without very great loss and inconvenience. | AntuuR JouNSON’s edition of this work published at 
Such men, moreover, are not invariably the best Oxford in 1832. Mr. Moxeut performs the duties of 
men in the world to hold the balance in which | ¢ditor, and he has found that many inaccuracies in 
conflicting testimony is to be weighed with critical JOuNSON ja translation required to bec erected. TEN- 
curacy, Preiudices and obtuseness will have | X™™4*™ ¥8 8 Kantian, and therefore Mr. MorELL 
Seay J “ : : has wisely added an explanatory vocabulary of some of 
their sway; and too often, we fear, are verdicts | :ho principal Kantian expressicns. He has also incor- 
returned upon the same principle as guided that porated the additions to the original work which were 
Welsh jury which, overpowered by their admira- | given by Professor WenpT in the last edition, and has 
tion of the counsel for the defendant, found for | also continued the development of German philosophy 
“Mr. Jervis’s side, with costs.” | to its latest manifestation—‘* The Will’s Phases” of 
Whether, in commercial cases, it would not be | SCHOPENHAUER and PLANCKE. Notices of several 
better to have recurrence to a tribunal based | SYSte™s which have recently obtained currency have 
upon the same principle as that of the French been introduced, as those of SwEDENBORG, FourIER, 
aes ae ES was ' | Pierre Leroux, and Comre; and Animal Magne- 
Prud’hommes, is a question w hich we cannot now | tign. and “the French School of Mystical Socialism,” 
moot; but it merits deep and earnest attention. have careful attention and record. Some original matter 
Lord Joun Russet has given it as his opinion | on the Idealistic and Inductive, or Empirical Schools, 
that one of the most important functions of the | has also been added, and chapters also on the American 
jury is to effect the repeal of laws unnecessarily | Contributions to Philosophy and on the disputed science 
severe, and Mr. Forsyru appears to incline to | of Phrenology. In short, the work has been made a 
the same opinion. The only means possessed by | complete manual of the History of Philosophy down to 
the jury for effecting this is the power of refusing | 0UT own day; and the — - a 8 edition 
to return a verdict of guilty in despite of the | mark how rapidly the worle of thought, like the world 
° ° She Sa ie: s | of matter, is becoming revolutionized.——Reminis- 
evidence. This, however, seems a strange kind | cences of the Burmese War in 1824-5-6. (Allen & Co.) 
of recommendation. Phe \ nak Avagbiaelr-s bbe: agetied 4k. republication of some sketches which originally 
| solemn oath, and it proves its usefulness by | appeared in the Asiatic Journal, and which the author 
deliberately breaking the same. | has revived as being suitable and acceptable to the 
The great value of a jury in criminal prose- | present English public. Captain Doveton was in the 
ey | thick of the battle, and took part in many of the engage- 
ments, and his narrative has therefore the accuracy and 
freshness which must ever mark such when furnished 





cutions lies in the safeguard that it affords to the 
liberty of the subject against a tyrannical minister 
of the Crown. | It ne happily long Since any | by an eye-witness. He traces the history from the 
necessity has arisen for such interposition in this | gmharkation and fall of Rangoon, to the conclusion of 
country, but an event which occurred very lately | the war, and he amply verifies the fact now become 
among our neighbours, the French, very power- | proverbial that ‘‘disease was by far the greatest de- 
fully reminds us of the value to be attached to | stroyer’’ of our troops, though ‘‘a Burmese bullet did 
this function of the jury system. A stationer of | sometimes hit hard.’’ The volume is appropriately 
Paris underwent several prosecutions at the in- | produced now, and will revive and correct the memory 
stance of the President, for selling busts of the | 2s to events of the past, which we are reproducing in 
Count pe Cramnorn, and letter paper adorned | 2bout the same degree and almost in the same order 
with the device of the fleur-de-lys,—“ symbols,” | but, by the aid of steam, more rapidly. 

as they were termed, “tending to alienate the _ —— 

affection of the people from the existing form of 
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The Story of Nell Gwyn, and the Sayings of Charles 
the Second. Related and collected by PETER 
Cunnincuam, F.S.A. London: Bradbury and 
Evans. 

Tuat Nett Gwyn’s funeral sermon was preached 

by no less a person than the afterwards 

Archbishop Tentsoy, is the statement with 

which Mr. Cunyrncuam opens his interesting and 

entertaining little volume, as a kind of semi- 
apology for devoting his time, his talents, and 
his faculty of research, to illustrate the career of 
so questionable a heroine. We could well afford 
to plead the sermon of the good Archbishop as 
our apology for reviewing the work, which, 
without the slightest taint of pruriency or of in- 
delicacy, lucidly narrates the biography of 
Tentson’s fair and erring parishioner; but did 
we require other excuse, we need not go far to 
find it; for surely, in these dull days, any book 
that has been written by so highly respectable 
and suggestive a litterateur as Mr. CunninGHAM, 
and the substance of which has been published in 
so grave and decorous a periodical as The Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine, may be noticed, without fear 
of reproach, by the most scrupulous of critical 
journals. Indeed, the accusation of prudery, 
which is so often brought against us English by 
the laxer denizens of the Continent, little assorts 
with the general regard in which Nett Gwyn’s 
memory is held among us. Her’s is a name 
that may be pronounced without scandal in the 
purest or most fastidious of companies. And 
yet, if we were to investigate the causes of this 
regard, it would be difficult to fix them satisfac- 
torily; the tradition that she was the virtual 
founder of Chelsea Hospital, and one or two 
anecdotes of questionable authenticity, scarcely 
suffice to explain so marked a deflection from the 
usual severity of our social estimates. Thus, 
however, it often is. Popular tradition, and the 
uninstructed feeling of the general mass, are not 
seldom more just and true than inquisitive his- 
tory, with her solemn and deliberate verdicts. 





While, from decade to decade, and from century | 
to century, “Tyrant,” “ Usurper,” “ Butcher,” | 


were among the softest of the epithets bestowed 
by historians upon OLIveR 
memory has been held in dim reverence by the 
multitude, and, at the mention of his name, men’s 
faces betrayed emotions too deep for speech. The 
same vague general instinct which has done mute 
justice to the austere hero of the Puritan Revo- 
lution, has been likewise generous to the sinful 
orange-girl of the Restoration; and it is a real 
interest in her character and career, not less than 
an ignorance of the facts of the latter, that will 


secure for Mr. Cunnincuam’s Story of Nell | 


Gwyn, the large circle of readers, whom its 
pleasant and informing pages are certain both to 
instruct and to amuse. 

Mr. Cunnincuam’s peculiar faculty of semi- 
historical, semi-anecdotical research has been dis- 
played in many publications of greater or lesser 
note; and very prominently, in the most laborious 
and valuable of his works, his Handbook: of London, 
which, in correctness and liveliness of execution, 
as in judiciousness of conception, leaves little to 
be desired, and is prized alike by the antiquarian 
and the general reader of light literature. With 
an evidently natural bent towards minute re- 
search, he is aman of sufficient taste and intelli- 
gence to confine his industry to the exploration of 
the really piquant, unlike too many of his class, 
to whom “new facts” 
but form the subject of a “note,” or a “query,” 
relate they to the most trifling incident of the 
past, or to historical phenomena, memorable in 
the history of the world. With such opportunities 
for novel research as Mr. Cunnrycuam’s official 
position affords him, it is creditable to him that 
he sifts and weighs his discoveries before he 
publishes them, and, if he have not always 
“nuggets” of gold to offer, he seldom protrudes 
the “dry rubbish,” which is the staple of common- 
place antiquarianism. Without any pretensions 
to wit or brilliancy, or what may be called 


Dixonism, he writes like a gentleman and a man | 


of sense, and without the slightest trace of par- 


tizanship. We hope to have from his penmany more | 


such “monographs” as this of Netty Gwyn— 
as succinct, instructive, and unaffected. 
Pepys and Grammont on his table, many another 
biographer would have deluged us with floods of 
gossip and anecdote respecting the dissolute court 
of Cuarces IL, than which nothing would have 
been easier or more unprofitable. Mr. Cunnine- 
HAM has wisely limited himself to giving such 


CroMweELt, his | 


are all in all, can they | 


With | 


co-ordinate facts as throw light on the career of 
his heroine. His lively sketch of the London 
stage during the early years of the Restoration, 
comes in with great appropriateness. The epi- 
sodical chapter containing “the Sayings of 
Cuar.es II.” repairs the loss of the similar col- 
lection which Horace Wa.roLe mentions that 
he himself had made. And those who have been 
puzzled to know how much of GRramMont’s 
Memoirs is fiction, and how much fancy, or have 
been perplexed with the continual recurrence in 
them of Hamirron after Hamiiroy, and the con- 
fusion of identities resulting from it, will be 
thankful for the appendix, which satisfactorily 
clears up these points—points trifling indeed to 
the general reader, but important to the students 
of English life during the reign of the merry 
Monarch. 

Cuares II. was an exile at Breda, planning 
the Scottish expedition which resulted in the 
battle of Worcester, when his future mistress 
was born, on the 2nd of February, 1650; but 
where, even the industry of Mr. CunnincHam 
has been unable to fix, though “ the Coal-yard in 
Drury Lane, a low alley,” is the most likely of 
the various localities that claim her birth. Her 
father is supposed to have been “Captain THomas 
Gwyn, of an ancient family in Wales,” and to 
have died early in her life, in prison at Oxford; 
hence, perhaps, her bequest of a hundred pounds 
to release poor debtors in the parish of St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields. Of the mother who lived 
to see and enjoy her daughter’s questionable eleva- 
tion, nothing is known but that she was “fat and 
fond of brandy.” Alas! poor NeLty’s upbringing 
was worthy of the Coal-yard; and in that “age 
of easy virtue” the best of upbringings availed 
little. For, in a passage of Perrys, quoted by 
Mr. CunNINGHAM, we find the strange anrounce- 
ment that two daughters of old SrepHen Mar- 
SHALL, one of the sternest and austerest of 
Puritan preachers, were upon the stage after the 
Restoration, and that in the course of a dispute 
with them, Netty—the product of Coal-yard— 
could with justice assert her superiority in morals 
to them—the offspring of such a parent! From 
the Coal-yard of Drury-lane to be an Orange girl 
| at the theatres, which opened (when she was 
thirteen) under the auspices of Cuarzes IL, in 
| 1653, was an easy step. “ With the orange girls, 
| who stood in the pit with their back to the stage, 
| the beaux about town were accustomed to break 

their jests,” and NELiy’s beauty, skill at repartee, 
| and the joyous laugh “ which sometimes concealed 
| her eyes,” naturally led to a theatrical engage- 
| ment, in days like those when females were first 
| beginning to play female parts, and managers 
could not be nice in their selection. There were 
but two theatres then in London, the King’s, on 
| the site of the present Drury-lane, and the Duke’s 
| in Portugal Row; it was to the former that NELLY 

belonged. But our earliest notice of her is as a 

visitor to the rival theatre—let us draw upon Mr. 
| CunninGuHAM for an account of it. 











Nell was in her sixteenth, and Mr. Pepys in his thirty- 
fourth year when, on Monday, the 3rd of April, 1665, 
they would appear to have seen one another for the first 
time. They met at the Duke's theatre, in Lincoln’s-inn- 
| fields during the performance of Mustapha, a tragedy, 
by the Earl of Orrery, in which Betterton played the 
part of Solyman, Harris that of Mustapha, and Mrs. or 
Miss Davis that of the Queen of Hungaria. Great care 
had been taken to produce this now long-forgotten 
tragedy with the utmost magnificence. All the parts 
were newly clothed, and new scenes bad been expressly 
painted for it. Yet we are told by Pepys that “all 
the pleasure of the play” was in the circumstance that 
the King and my Lady Castlemaine were there, and that 
he sat neat to “ pretty, witty Neil at the King’s House,” 
and to the younger Marshall [old Stephen's daughter! ] 
another actress at the same theatre—a circumstance, he 
adds, with his usual quaint honesty of remark, “ which 
pleased me mightily.” Yet the play was a good one in 
Pepys’ eyes. * * ‘‘ The real pleasure, 
however, was that he sat by the side of “ pretty, witty, 
Nell,” whose foot has been described as the least of any 


handsome hand he has carefully noted in another entry 
in his Diary. 


and then to check a vagrant curl must have held the 
Clerk of the Acts in a continued state of tortnre. 


From this time forward, admiration of Netty 
and her acting, is a constant matter for entries 
in Mr. Pepys’ diary. Comic or pathetic, playing 
a sad heroine or, in men’s clothes, a swaggering 
young spark, dancing a jig (with those smallest of 
| feet) or trolling a ballad, Netty enchanted all 





woman’s in England, and to Rebecca Marshall, whose | 








hearts. But instead of looking at her on the 
stage, let us catch a more gratifying glimpse of her 
en déshabille. 

Among the many little domestic incidents perpetuated 
by Pepys, there are few to which I would sooner have 
been a witness than the picture he has left us of Nelly 
standing at her door watching the milkmaids on May- 
day. The Clerk of the Acts on his way from Seething 
Lane in the City, met, he tells us, “many milkmaids 
with garlands upon their pails, dancing with a fiddle 
before them,” and saw pretty Nelly standing at her lodg- 
ings-door in Drury Lane in her smock sleeves and bodice 
looking on. “She seemed,’ he adds, “a miglity 
pretty creature.” This was in 1667, while her recent 
triumphs on the stage were still fresh at Court, and the 
obscurity of her birth was a common topic of talk and 
banter among the less fortunate inhabitants of the lane 
she lived in. The scene so lightly sketched by Pepys 
might furnish no unfitting subject for the pencil of 
Leslie or Maclise—a subject indeed which would shine 
in their hands. That absence of all false pride, that 
innate love of unaffected nature, and that fondness for 
the simple sports of the people which the incident ex- 
hibits, are characteristics of Nelly from the first moment 
to the last—following her naturally, and sitting alike 
easily and gracefully upon her, whether at her humble 
lodgings in Drury Lane, at her handsome house in Pall 
Mall, or even under the gorgeous cornices of Whitehall. 

But I have nointention of finding a model heroine in 
a coal-yard, or any wish either to palliate or condemn 
too severely the frailties of the woman whose story I 
have attempted to relate. It was therefore within a 
very few months of the May-day scene | have just 
described, that whispers asserted, and the news was 
soon published in every coffee-house in London, how 
little Miss Davis of the Duke's House had become the 
mistress of the King, and Nel Gwyn at the other the- 
atre the mistress of Lord Buckhurst. Whoever is at 
all conversant with the manners and customs of London 
life in the reign of Charles II. will confirm me in the 
statement that two such announcements, even at the 
same time, would cause but little surprise, or indeed any 
other feeling than that of envy at their good luck.. 
With the single exception of Mrs. Betterton, there was 
not, I believe, an actress at either theatre who had not 
been or was not then the mistress of some person about 
the court. Actors were looked upon as little better than 
shopmen or servants. When the Honourable Edward 
Howard was struck by Lacy of the King’s House, a very 
general feeling prevailed that Howard should have run 
his sword through the menial body of the actor. Nor 
was this fecling altogether extinguished till the period 
of the Kembles. It was entirely owing to the exertions 
of the great Lord Mansfield, that Arthur Murphy, less 
than a century ago, was allowed to enter his name on 
the books of Liacoln’s Inn. He had been previously 
refused by the Benchers of the Middle Temple, for no 
other reason than that he had been an actor. Nay, 
George Selwyn, it is well known, excluded Brinsley 
Sheridan from Brooks’s on three occasions because his 
Sather had been upon the stage. 

Mr. Cunyincuam dwells lightly on this laison 
with Lord Dorset, but, with his usual tender- 
ness for Netty, takes care to inform us, in 
extenuation, that his Lordship “ was long looked 
up to as the best bred man of his age ”—that he 
was brave, a polished satirist, a munificent patron 
of letters—that Pore wrote his epitaph, and 
Prior his panegyric—that Watrote and Ma- 
CAULAY have united todo him honour; and the 
meaning of it all is: How could NE tty resist 
him? But another and more eventful change 
was at hand. Lady CastLemaAtne had found, as 
we saw, a rival in Miss Davis, and Miss Davis 
was in her turn to have a competitor. The 
beauty, the gaiety, that had taken captive the 
susceptible Perrys, were conquering the Monarch 
of the land; and, at the beginning of 1668, the 
Diarist mentions a rumour about town that “the 
King had sent for NELty;” the phrase we employ 
now-a-days when Royalty commands the forma- 
tion of a new administration. Lord Dorset was 
made a Groom of the Bed-chamber, with a pen- 
sion of a thousand a-year, and was sent “on a 
foreign embassy.” And the rumour was proved 
to be true when, on the 8th of May, 1670, the 
quondam orange-girl gave birth to the Duke of 
Sr. ALBAN’s, the ancestor of the Duke who, in 


The small feet peeping occasionally from | OUT OWN day, revived for a time the faded glories 
beneath a petticoat, and the handsome hands raised now | of his house by marrying one, in some respects, 
| resembling his famed ancestress—Mrs. Coutts, 


formerly the Harriet ME toy, of the stage. 
“ And now,” says Mr. Cunninena,, indulgently, 
“now that we have got her from the purlieus of 
Drury-lane, and the contaminations of the green- 
room, we shall find her true to the king, and 
evincing, in her own way, more good than we 
should have expected to have found from so bad 
a bringing up.” 
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Fidelity was a virtue which Cuares might 
reward in a subject, a servant, or a mistress; but 
one which he could never reciprocate. The 
quondam tenant of Coal-yard had now a sump- 
tuous town-house in Pall-Mall (where now is 
lodged the Society for the Propagation of the 
(ospel in Foreign Parts), and a country one at 
Windsor; not to speak of titles for her children, 
of pensions for herself, and necklaces costing six 
and seven thousand pounds. But, just when she 
was giving birth to the Duke of Sr. ALBan’s, 
CuARLEs was bringing her another rival, in a 
Frenchwoman attached to the suite of the 
Duchess of Orteans, Mademoiselle Lovise DE 
LA QUEROUAILLE (which the Londoners converted 
into “Mrs. Carwe_t”), whom he afterwards 
created Duchess of Porrsmoutu. A rival the 
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matter of the exclusion-bill, had so befriended 
the then Duke of York, that he neither forgot nor 
wished to forget his brother’s dying injunction, 
and “ poor Netty ” did not starve. In the spring 


necessities indeed were great, and the popular 
favourite of the London ’prentices was outlawed 


ment of debts. But even in the thick of Mon- 
moutnH’s rebellion, James found time and 
generosity enough to come to her aid, and her 
debts were paid by a grant from the privy purse. 
She partook largely afterwards of the same royal 


“on the borders of merry Sherwood,” was settled 


Avsans and his heirs male. Nay, so striking 





new Frenchwoman might be, but a rival only, for 
CuAr_es was fond of NELLY to the last, and who 
forgets his injunction on his death-bed to his 
brother, “ Don’t let poor Netty starve!” The 
Londoners, on the other hand, detested “ Mrs. 
CaRWELL,” as a Papist and favourer of the 
Popish interest, while Netty was looked on as a 
bulwark of Protestantism (!) ‘and loved for her 
winning familiar ways, and as “one of them- 
selves.” Mr. Cunnincuam tells a curious 
anecdote of Nrtiy’s mob-popularity, on the 
authority of “an eminent goldsmith of the early | 
part of the last century,” who was serving his | 
apprenticeship when Netty was at her zenith. 
His master had been employed to make a very | 
handsome service of plate as a present from the | 
King to Mrs. Cakwevu. All and sundry repaired | 
to the shop to see it, and vented curses against 
the Duchess, and wishes that the plate were going 
to Netty! Nor was Netty herself slow to show 
her dislike for the airs and graces of her foreign 
rival: on one occasion with a great deal of prac- 
tical wit. The news of the Cham of Tartary’s 
death reached England at the same time with the 
news of the death of a Prince of the blood in | 
France. The Duchess appeared at Court in | 
mourning—so did Netty. The latter was asked, | 
in the hearing of the Duchess, for whom she ap- 
peared in mourning. “Oh,” said Netr, “have 
you not heard of my loss in the death of the 
Cham of Tartary?” “And what relation,” 
replied her friend, “was the Cham of Tartary to 
you?” “Oh,” answered Netty, “exactly the | 
same relation that the Prince of was to | 
Mdlle. QuerovaitneE!” “This,” adds Mr. 
CUNNINGHAM, “was a saying after the King’s 
own heart.” A woman of a sharp glance, as well | 
as of a sharp wit, Netty, in after years, was 
among the first to foresee the mad enterprise of 
Monmourn. She is said to have called him 
“Prince Perkin” to his face, and when he replied 
that she was “Ill bred;” “Ill bred,” retorted 
NELty, “was Mrs. Bartow better bred than 
I?” Lucy Bartow was Monmoutn’s mother. 
Mr. Cunnincuam’s industry has raked up a 
variety of bills for debts due by Netty, of the 
most miscellaneous description, to coach-makers, 
upholsterers (one bedstead with silver ornaments, 
costing upwards of 1,100/.!) theatre-managers, 
sedan-chairmen and a motley list of others. 
Among them we are glad to recognise “ plasters ” 
and “cordials” for “old Mrs. Gwyn” her mother; 
as well as “for alms to poor men and women.” 
The universal report and tradition of the time 
ascribe to NELLY a profuse and kind-hearted 
generosity ; though, naturally enough, much 
“documentary evidence ” of it has not been pre- 
served, and any little item of the kind is therefore 
the more welcome. But NELLy’s one great benefi- 
cent feat was the erection of Chelsea Hospital, of 
which the King himself laid the foundation-stone 
in 1682. That it was to NeLiy’s suggestions 
and persuasions that the foundation of the hos- 
pital was due is the universal belief. Yet, alas! 
it is supported only by tradition, unless the fact 
that sixty years ago an inscription to that effect 
was legible beneath her portrait serving as the 
sign of a public-house adjoining the hospital, may 
be taken as something more than a tradition. 
This is one of those pleasant beliefs that we would 
not wish to see disturbed. Luckily there is 
nothing to disturb it. Let us hope that as NELLY 
released her debtors in memory of her father the 
prisoner, so she had compassion on destitute 
soldiers, in memory of her father the soldier. 
Fifteen years after the birth of her first child, 
—years spent in luxurious indulgence tempered 
by beneficence,—she lost its father; and a Papist 
King ascended the throne. Yet though NELLY 
had been looked on as (in her own way) a cham- 
pion of the Protestant interest, she had conducted 
herself with so little malice—and indeed, in the 








was JAmMEs’s kindness that an unfounded rumour 


of the same year in which Cuarves died, her | 


by some among their masters for the non-pay- | 


aie Seg ’“ | “ Cock-alu and Hen-alie”’ 
bounty, and Beskwood Park in Nottinghamshire, : r ng 


upon her for life, in reversion to the Duke of Sr. | 


got abroad that NELLY was about to turn Papist. | 


Protestant, however, she remained to her death, 
which, in the course of nature might yet have 
seemed far off; for at the accession of James she 
was only thirty-five. It was perhaps as well that 
she did not survive to see her royal benefactor 
dethroned; for under the new regime of WiLtiam 
of ORANGE there would have been little favour 
shown to her. However that may be, in the 
spring of 1687, London correspondents began to 
mention in their letters as a little piece of news: 
“Mrs. NELLY is dying of an apoplexy.” Lower, 
then the most celebrated physician in London, 
was her personal friend, and loved to talk with 
her about the court intrigues of King Cuarves’s 
time. The worthy Tenison, afterwords Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, then Vicar of St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields, cared for the spiritual wants of his 
fair and repentant parishioner. She died 
“piously and penitently,” in her thirty-cighth 
year, on a day unknown in the November of 
1687. Her will and “dying requests ” are printed 
in full by Mr. Cunytxeuam, and among them 
there is one which does special honour (for they 
all do some honour) to her goodness of heart. It 
is: “That for showing my charity to those who 


| differ from me in religion, I desire that fifty 
| . . ry 
pounds may be put into the hands of Dr. TeNtson | 


and Mr. Warner, who, taking to them any two 
persons of the Roman religion, may dispose of it 
for the use of the poor of that religion inhabiting 
the parish of St. James’ Comment on this is 
needless! 

“ Poor Nery ” lies buried, as she requested to 
be, in the church of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. 
And, as she likewise requested, Tentson (whose 
memory is still kept alive there by more than one 
munificent bequest) preached her funeral sermon ; 
—in which (and he was severely blamed for it), 
he is reported, to have said “ much to her praise.” 
Perhaps his text was that saying of the Saviour’s: 
He that is without sin among you, let him first cast | 
a stone at her! 





Mr. Rosert Cuampers’ fourth and concluding | 


volume of The Life and Works of Robert Burns, 
has appeared, and we hope soon to enter on a critical 
examination of the entire work, for it has well repaid 
perusal, and a careful analysis will show that much new 
matter of great interest has herein been added to the | 
story of Burns’ Life. The third volume of ‘* The 
3ridgwater Treatises’? forms Mr. Boun’s Scientific 
Library for September, and consists of Dr. Kipp’s 
work On the Adaptation of External Nature to the 
Physicai Condition of Man, which is, perhaps, the 
most popular exposition of facts extant on the subject, 
and, as appealing to the judgment through these facts, 
the most effectual of counterblasts to sceptics who doubt 
that this adaptability is the result of other than the 
wisdom and beneficence and omnipotence of the Deity. 
The work deserved the niche Mr. Boun has assigned 
to it. 








RELIGION. 


THE Rev. W. RANDALL, of Leeds, has entered boldly 
into the theological arena, and has published a pamphlet 
of more than eighty pages, containing An Examination 
of a Sermon, ‘* Ritual Worship,” and of “a Letter 
by the Rev. Charles Dodgson, M.A.””. Mr. DopGson 
appears to have been a Romanist in disguise, and to 
have promulgated, as a minister of the Church of Eng- 


land, doctrines which the Reformation had condemned. | 


Mr. RANDALL’s aim is to expose the untruth of this 
preaching, especially in respect of ‘the Sacrifice of the 
Altar,” and ‘‘ Priestly Absolution.” 
ably but calmly conducted, and Mr. RanDAL1’s timely 
counterblast will be esteemed by the friends of Protest- 
antism. Miss WiLMsuuRsT has prepared and pub- 





The argument is | 


lished (Theobald) a series of Bible Exercises and | 


Scripture References. 
and families, and not only help the student in attaining 
a knowledge of scripture, but also assist in the cultiva- 
tion of the reflective faculties. 





They will be useful for schools | 








| EDUCATION AND CHILDREN’S BOOKS, 
! 


Fhe Dial of Love is a monthly magazine for children, 
| edited by Many Howirr, and, we should say, mostly 
written byher. It seemsdesigned rather to divert and 
| amuse the youthful mind than formad/y to instruct it. 
| Itdoes not contain “‘lessons,”’ nor ‘scientific dialogues,” 
but tales are given about children, in which the heart 
and the feelings, rather than the head and the under- 
standing, are addressed. Three numbers, at threepence 
each, have been issued, and their contents have afforded 
us pleasure. ‘* The Children’s Holiday” displays much 
knowledge of the working of the young mind, and 
is a vast improvement on 
the nursery tales even of our own day. It illustrates 
the effect and necessity of kindliness, and affords an 
insight into the habits and haunts of some of the animals 
of our woods and fields. ‘‘ Nutwoods and Seasides in 
September” is another piece of writing full of the 
geniality that children like, and the familiarity which 
can alone be the medium through which to reach their 
minds, There are, of course, many other little papers 
beside those we have named, and the publication is alto- 
gether one that the young will welcome and love, not as 
a monitor, but as a playmate. It is prettily illustrated, 
The second and concluding volume of the Rev. Tuomas 
Ritey’s translation of The Comedies of Plautus, 
appears in Mr, Boun’s Classical Library for the present 
month. The rendering is literal, and the notes are nume- 
rous but not too learned or critical for the use of the reader 
not versed in the Latin tongue. The volume contains 
twelve of Plautus’s Plays, among which are, ‘‘ Amphi- 
tryon,”’ ‘“Rudens,”’ and “Mercator,” besides fragmentsof 
his writings, and an excellent Index to the whole edition. 
A Guide to the Knowledge of the Heavens (Jarrold 
and Sons) by Mr. Ropert James MAny, is intended 
as a manual for learners and an aid to teachers. Unlike 
some authors who write for children, Mr. MANN does 
not assume that the science of Astronomy can be made 
easy, but he believes that it can be made most valuable 
as an Educational Aid; for he says, to make it easy is 
‘* to divest it of its attractive beauties, to shear its locks 
of strength, and to render it not worth knowing.” 
The form he adopts in this work is that of question 
and answer; and, wherever necessary, notes in a diffe- 
rent type are introduced explaining scientific or other 
terms which are technical or uncommon. The student 
is thus conducted by gradual steps to the furthest bounds 
of his subject, and each step is a complete one in itself, 
for no intervening ground is left untrodden; no doubts 
or difficulties are left unexplained.——Modern Geo- 
graphy Simplified (Second Edition, revised) has been 
a successful work, and one cause of its excellence is that 
it is prepared on a plan which discards learning lessons 
by rote. In it, too, the law of progression is studied, 





| and the learner is assisted onward by gradual steps, and 


not plunged pell-mell into the thick of the subject.—— 
Mr. Harpcast1s, in his First Lessons in Rational 
Arithmetic, has proceeded on the plan that the pupil 
should do nothing without a reason for the operation ; 
but his lessons are intended for those who have engaged 
in a previous study of the first four rules of arithmetic. 


| The lessons are carefully put, and to each is appended 


an ‘‘ examination,” which the pupil must ‘‘ pass”’ ere 
he proceed to master the next lesson. For the use of 


| those engaged in Tuition, a Teacher’s copy of the work 
| is also published. ——Elementary Catechisms of the 


British Empire and of Physical Geography (Groom- 
bridge) are published at a remarkably low price, and 
seem to be tolerably complete. —The Vacant Throne 
and its Claimants, and The Blackberry Gathering 
are simple stories for children. Grimm’s Household 
Stories, Part V., contains eighteen simple stories 
suitable to children, and each story is illustrated with 
good wood-cuts.—- The Picture Pleasure- Book, Part 
V., from the same publishers, continues to be as spirited 
and excellent as we have already pronounced it. The 
Charm, for September, is really a Magazine for boys 
and girls. Of the seven children’s “papers” in the 
present part, that ‘‘ On Balloons”’ is alike original and 
pleasing. — Wonderful Things, Parts V. to VIII, 
are wonderfully low in price, and not a great sight in 
Europe but is included within their dwarfish pages. 











VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


By Crarces Macrarvanye, Esq. With 


J tpan. 
London: Routledge. 


numerous Illustrations. 
Tur Japanese have offended Europe and America 
by refusing to submit to the ordinary intercourse 
between nations—by destroying instead of pro- 
tecting crews who have unfortunately been cast 
on their shores. 

But the offence against humanity is deemed less 
great than the loss to commerce; and the cruelty 
to shipwrecked sailors has stood less in argument 
against the isolation of the Japanese, than their 
refusal of the convenience of a resting-place to 
vessels requiring water, or repairs, or fuel. That 
Japan declines to hold commercial intercourse 
with the rest of the world is regarded by the 
Americans, and by Mr. Macrartane, who has, 
on this occasion, become their mouthpiece, as “a 
very questionable right;” and for this refusal 
are the Japanese ports to be bombarded, and the 
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people of these islands to feel the weight of 
American cannon. 

The history of Japanese seclusion is, however, 
rather a singular one. In the year 1542, a Por- 
tuguese trader was driven on the Japanese coast, 


and, after great dangers and sufferings, she came | 


to anchor in the harbour of Bungo, in the island 
of Kuisji. The captain and crew were well 
received and treated in a kindly manner, and 
allowed freely to traffic with the inhabitants. 
“They were much struck with the beauty, fer- 
tility, and high state of cultivation, and populous- 
ness of the empire, and by the ardent abundance 


of gold, silver, and copper.” The missionaries of | 
the church of Rome, true to their character, 


soon found their way to a people who had now 
begun to trade freely with the Portuguese. At 
first, the eccentric position of the priests among 
the Celestials, their partial knowledge of the lan- 
guage, and their zeal, earned for them nought but 
ridicule. But, by perseverance, they ultimately 
succeeded in converting large numbers to their 
faith; and though the Japanese became truly 
hospitable, gladly receiving whosoever presented 
themselves on their shores, the Jesuits were pre- 
paring difficulties for the people. The result of 
their machinations was a plot for the rising of the 
Christian population, aided by some Portuguese 
soldiers, against the Emperor; and in this plot 
the priests were discovered to be the leaders. 
They were betrayed by Dutch Protestants, who 
had been the objects of the Jesuits’ enmity; 
the Portuguese and the priests were banished 
in 1637, the native Christians shut them- 
selves up in a fortress, where 40,000 of them 
are said to have perished, and Japan and its 
beautiful harbours, and its rich mines, and its 
intelligent people, were secluded from all the 
world, excepting the Dutch. For their share in 
quelling the rebellion, and for having discovered 
and exposed the rebellionists, the Emperor 
granted the Dutch an exclusive privilege of trade 
with his dominions. But even they were limited 
in their intercourse with the Japanese to the 
harbour of Nagasaki, which is in a miserable 
artificial islet, “about 600 feet in length and 240 
in breadth,” and is named Desima. And Desima 
is all that is left to the world of the abundant 
and conveniently placed group of Japanese islands. 

Mr. Macrartanr’s book is not to be regarded 
as the prejudiced advocacy of a politician, nor as 
the argument of a mercantile man in favour of the 
projected attack upon Japanese harbours. He de- 


livers himself of the facts of the question, pro. and | 
con., and he believes that the expedition should not | 


be regarded as strictly American, “ its character 
must be essentially cosmopolitan.” And that 
our own mercantile classes are taking up the 
subject in a calm and calculating tone he rejoices, 
for “we must not be outstripped in the east even 
by the Americans.” 

Whether, having thus resolved that England is 
to share the odium and the profits to be got from 
the Japan expedition, Mr. Macrariane thought 
he must also do something for the Japanese, we 
cannot say; but he has certainly managed to 


compile an interesting and valuable volume | 


concerning them. In some newspaper, Mr. 
Macrartane had seen a remark that there are 
no books which described Japan, or that inform 


us about the Japanese. But he knew better. | 


From an early age, he had felt great interest 
in these Celestials, and he had ferretted from 
obscure corners in remote libraries, several 
topographies, works of travel, and narratives, 
relating to the land on which the Americans 
have cast a longing eye. To these, in this 
necessitous moment for the public, he has had 
recourse; and by aid of paste and scissors he 
has “cooked” this entertaining and novel book. 
There is one fault in connection with it. It is 
printed on fine paper, in very large type, and, 
therefore, has been made a bulky and expensive 
volume. It is studded with illustrations which 
convey no very definite ideas of the things 
depicted, and for which, therefore, we infer that 
the artist relied upon his own imagination and the 
descriptions furnished him by Mr. MacrarLane, 
rather than upon “original sketches.” 

But Mr. Macrartane furnishes a very ample, 
and, we presume, accurate picture of the Japanese 
people; of their science, arts, and literature; of 
their amusements, manners, and character; of 
their manufactures and shipping; of the animal 
creation, and geological formation and mineral 
wealth, and of the forests and flowers of these 
islands; and of their government, legislation, and 
religion. He also carefully describes the origin 
and progress of European intercourse with Japan, 





and its disastrous termination, and the geogra- | 
phical character of the country; and we have, | 
rather in the form of a traveller’s narrative than 
a historian’s essay, a familiar account of the 
laws, customs, tastes, and propensities and habits 
of the people. Had Mr. Macrarvane not told | 
us that his book is a compilation from various | 
sources, and, in every case, honestly acknow- | 
ledged the authority whence he derived his 
information, we should have deemed it to be the 


| result of travel and personal experience, so care- 
| fully are facts disposed in their proper places, 


and so natural and evidently truthful is the 
descriptive matter. 
Speaking in a commercial sense, the Japan 
Islands would be “a prize” for America, for they 
are rich in mineral wealth—as gold, silver, copper, 
| lead, quicksilver, and tin; and coal also abounds. 
Precious stones are found in vast numbers: the 
soil produces agates, cornelians, jaspers, and 
‘marbles. The islands are well wooded-—firs and 
cypresses being very plentiful, and fruits and 
flowers have a “vested interest” in the soil 
—fruits of the most luscious description, and 
hemp, flax, and tobacco, being produced in great 
quantities. Quadrupeds are not abundant. The 
contrary is the case with the feathered tribe; but 
the Japanese are almost free from insects and 
noxious vermin. Manufactures are extensively 
carried on, and the natives are described as very 
dexterous and skilful: their ships are good, and 
the greatest trading activity prevails, as well at 
the ports as in the interior, and the traveller 
“perceives, at every turn, a pleasant concourse of 
people, passing to and fro, as in the most popu- 
lous cities of Europe; the roads are lined on both 
sides with superb pine trees, which keep off the 
sun; and the distances are marked with little 
eminences planted with trees.” 

The Japanese are full of humanity, hospitality, 
and good manners—at home. Sr. Francis termed 
them “the delight of his heart.” They have 
numerous religious sects, and indulge in numerous 
luxurious and relaxing pleasures. 


JAPANESE RELIGION AND COSMOGONY,. 


An old Dutchman says, with the brevity and direct- 
ness of a sailor, “ There are twelve several religions in 
Japan, and eleven of them are forbidden to eat meat.” 
If sects be counted, the number will greatly exceed 
twelve, or even tweuty. Liberty of conscience, so far as 
it did not interfere with the interests of Government, or 
affect the peace and tranquillity of the empire, was, for 
a long time, allowed in Japan, and (exception being had 
to Christianity), may be said still to obtain toa very 
remarkable degree. There were, no doubt, preceding 
| and ruder forms of faith; but what is now considered 
| the original, national religion of Japan, is called Sinsyn; 
| from the words Sin (the gods), and Syn (faith); and 
| its votaries are denominated Sintoos. All primitive 
| mythologies are coupled with, and made to rise out of, 
| cosmogony. The cosmogony of the Japanese is of the 
wildest sort. From primeval chaos, there sprung a 
self-created, supreme God, who fixed his abode in the 
| highest heaven, and could not have his tranquillity dis- 
| turbed by any cares. Next there arose two plastic, 
| creative gods, who framed the universe out of chaos. The 
universe was then governed, for myriads of years, by 
seven gods in succession. They are called Celestial 
| Gods. The last of them was the only one that had a 
wife, and to him the earth we inhabit owes its existence. 
| Once upon a time he said to his wife, “there should be, 
| somewhere, a habitable earth. Let us seek it under 
| the waters that are seething beneath us.” He plunged 
his spear into the water, and as he withdrew it the 
turbid drops that trickled from the weapon, congealed 
and formed a great island. This island was Kewsew, the 
largest of the eight which then constituted the world. 
Eight millions of gods were then called into existence, 
and the ten thousand things necessary to mankind were 
created. The plastic divinity then committed the 
government of the whole to his favourite daughter. 
Ten-sio-dai-zin, the Sun Goddess, whose reign was 
shortened to the space of 250,000 years. She was suc- 
ceeded by four other gods, who altogether reigned two 
million and odd years. These are the Terrestrial Gods. 
The last of them, having married a terrestrial wife, left 
a mortal son upon earth, named Rin-mu-ten-wou, the 
ancestor and progenitor of every Dairi or Mikado that 
has ruled in Japan. Of all these gods of Sintoo 
mythology, none seem to be objects of great worship 
except the Sun Goddess; and she is too great to be 
addressed in prayer, except through the mediation of the 
inferior Kami or of her lineal descendant, the Mikado. 
The Kami consists of 492 born gods, and 2,640 canon- 
ized or deified mortals. All these are mediatory spirits, 
and have temples dedicated to them. 


Earnest in devotion, they are not the less 
earnest in their attachment to the refinements 








and indulgences of life. Here are a couple of 
pictures: 
JAPANESE ENJOYMENTS. 

Music, dancing, and the theatre, are favourite amuse- 
ments with all classes. Mummers and mountebanks 
parade the streets. Tumblers, conjurors, and all man- 
ner of jugglers exercise their callings to the great 
delight of the common people. We do not see any 
mention of Punch; but, as that mysterious personage— 
that great universality—flourishes in China, and has 
been traced in Tartary and all through the Asiatic 
continent to the Bosphorous and Constantinople, there 
can be little doubt that he has some modified form of 
existence in the islands of Japan. Besides thronging 
the public theatres, the Japanese very frequently get up 
plays and farces among themselves in their own houses. 
Private theatricals, indeed, seem to be even more 
fashionable with them than with us. Fun and drollery 
appear to be very liberally diffused. Their beggars are 
merry rogues. The mendicants exhibit touches of 
humour; a troop apparently of “halt, lame, and blind,” 
will one moment solicit alms in doleful strains, and the 
next, throwing off disguise, leap about and chant mer- 
rily, in return for the guerdon that may have been 
bestowed on them; or, calculating that they are more 
likely to gain their object by mirth than by persisting 
in the assumption of distress, the unreality of which 
can be easily detected. During fine weather, junketing 
parties into the country are universal. The more 
wealthy place themselves under the direction of a pro- 
fessional master of the ceremonies. He amuses the 
company by retailing the tattle of the town, by his 
“ squibs and cranks,” and by a certain degree of buf- 
foonery. Yet, should any of the party, in the exube- 
rance of their spirits, encroach on decorum, he imme- 
diately interposes his authority, and is implicitly obeyed. 
Their theatrical entertainments are said to be far 
superior to those of the Chinese in respect to scenery, 
costume, and decoration. Their theatres have usually 
three tiers of boxes, in the front of which all the ladies 
who are young and pretty, or fancy themselves so, take 
care to show themselves. The milliners of London 
might derive great benefit if our beau monde would 
only adopt a Japanese fashion during the opera season. 
“The ladies,” says M. Fischar, ‘who frequent the 
theatre, make a point of changing their dress two or 
three times during the representation, in order to dis- 
play the richness of their wardrobe; and they are always 
attended by servants who carry the necessary articles of 
dress for the purpose. 


A JAPANESE DINNER. 


A Japanese feast usually consists of seven or eight 
courses. During the several removes, the master of the 
house walks round, and drinks a cup of sackee with 
each guest. This is their way of hobnobbing, or 
“taking wine.” The viands consist of game, venison, 
poultry, fish, and all kinds of vegetables, sea-weeds not 
excepted. Fish is, however, the piéce de résistance, the 
standing dish, the roast beef of the Japanese. As we 
have already mentioned, they eat of all sorts, not 
excluding the whale, nor even the shark. Each guest 
is served with a portion of every dish in a small, light 
lacquered bowl. Another bowl of the same description 
is placed at his side, and kept constantly replenished 
with rice. As whets, servants of both sexes, from time 
to time, hand round soy, other sauces, pickled or salted 
ginger, and small nicely-cut morsels of salted fish, 
which are all eaten with the Chinese chopstick. It is 
expected that the guests compliment the giver of the 
feast on the beauty of his lacquered ware, on the splen- 
dour of his bowls, and on the richness and beauty of his 
domestic utensils, and furnishing in general. None but 
personages of high hereditary rank dare presume to give 
a feast of the first order. A wealthy merchant must on 
no account entertain his friends like a lord or prince. 
It is, however, believed, that when a wealthy trader can 
conciliate all the spies that are watching over him, by 
making them partakers of the banquet, he sometimes 
ventures to give, sub rosa, as grand a “spread” as any 
of his betters. It appears that the feasts are generally 
enlivened by music, and followed by music and dancing, 
and copious libations of sackee and tea. Occasionally 
some new little play or interlude, analogous to the oc- 
casion, is introduced and performed by amateur actors. 


Japanese ladies occupy themselves in pretty 
much the same way that English ladies do, ex- 
cepting that they are more prone to out-of-door 
sports, and are especially fond of boating, an 
indulgence which the fine sky and fine waters of 
Japan favour. 

The government of Japan is an absolute des- 
potism, and of course uses the “ spy system,” like 
other despotisms, to an enormous extent. The 
people are divided into vassal princes, nobility, 
priests, the military, professional class, merchants, 
trades, peasantry, and the pariah or despised 
class; and the poor are plentiful in the land. The 
army is effective and numerous, though peace has 
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reigned for 200 years, numbering, it is said, 
200,000 well disciplined men and officers. The 


criminal laws are cruel and severe, death being | 


the general punishment for ail offences, and 
corporal punishment and torture are used on the 


most trivial occasions; and “it is stated, though | 


not upon the very best authority, that in certain 
cases involving the honour of wives or daughters, 
the Japanese may take the law into their own 
hands, and that fathers have the power of life 
and death over their refractory wicked children.” 


THE JAPANESE LAWS. 
The severity of the Japanese Laws is Draconic. 


| may be, it is evident that it delights them, and that it 
| has polished their manners. It is scarcely fair to judge 
of the literature of any country by mere translations. 
The difficulty of so judging is vastly increased when the 
| language of the original writer and that of the trans- 
lator differ so entirely as does the Japanese from Dutch, 
German, French, English, or any European dialect. 
| Then, again, we possess, as yet, but very few and frag- 
| mentary translations from the Japanese, of any kind. 


In this, our uninformed condition, it appears to have | 


| been rather premature in any English writer to sit in 
| judgment on the literature of these people. The few 
specimens of their histories or annals have been called 


| Jgjune, trivial, and monotonous; the specimens of their | 


They may really be said to be written in blood, as | geographical works, dry and cull. But in the multi- 


death is the allotted punishment for every offence, and, 


| plicity of native authors and books, the best may not 


not unfrequently, whole families are involved in the fate | have been chosen, or the very few Europeans who have 


of a single offender. Death by decapitation at the 
hands of the common executioner, or by instant self- 
murder; and nothing short of death is considered an 


atonement of the slightest breach of the law or of | 


public tranquillity, or of disobedience to any order or 
instruction of government. Imprisonment, exile, or 
relegation in distant, cold and desolate islands appear to 
have fallen out of use since the troubles of the 
seventeenth century. In the rare occasions, on which 
they are now resorted to, they seem to be extended not 
only to the offender, but to his wife and children, how- 
ever innocent, and however young. Apparently they 
have no condensed written Code of Laws. Their laws 
consist of edicts issued in the name of the emperor, 
from time to time. They are said to be exceedingly 
simple in their construction, and to possess the some- 
what rare merit of being intelligible to the commonest 
capacity. On the issue of every new edict, the magis- 
trates, in the first instance, assemble the people, and 
proclaim, by word of mouth, the will of the emperor. 
Next, the edict is extensively circulated on a printed 
form, and, as nearly every man or woman in the empire 
is said to be able to read, the law must thus become 
well known. But they have yet another method of 
giving it publicity; the edict is placarded, for a per- 
manency, in a public hall or place appropriated to the 
purpose, in every city, town and village, throughout the 
empire. ‘I have often admired,” says Kimpfer, “ while 


travelling through this country, the shortness and | 


laconism of these tables, which are hung up on the 
roads, in places especially appointed for the purpose, to 
notify to the public the emperor's pleasure, and to make 
known the laws of the country; for it is mentioned, in 
as few words as possible, what the emperor commands 
to be done or omitted by his subjects. There is no 
reason given how it came about that such and such a 
law was made; no mention of the lawgivers’ views and 
intention; nor is there any certain determined penalty 
put upon transgression thereof, Such conciseness is 
thought becoming the majesty of so powerful a monarch.” 


The language of the Japanese is very difficult 
for Europeans, and this it was that secured the 
Catholic priests so much trouble in their first 
efforts to indoctrinate their sportive congregations. 
Mr. MacrarLaneE writes thus of 


JAPANESE LITERATURE, 


Paper came into use in Japan as early as the begin- 
ning of the seventh century; and printing from engraved 
wooden blocks, in the Chinese manner, was introduced 
A.D. 1206, about 250 years before that invaluable art 
was invented in Europe. From the moment the Japanese 
acquired a written language, their literature advanced 
rapidly, and it appears to have improved from age to 
age. Unfortunately, in Europe, it is scarcely known; 
but from the few Japanese books that have fallen into 
the hands of learned foreigners, and from the accounts 
left us by the missionaries and other travellers, it is 
evident that these people possess works of all kinds,— 
historical compositions, geographical and other scientific 
treatises, books on natural history, voyages and travels, 
moral philosophy, cyclopedias, dramas, romances, poems, 
and every component part of a very polite literature. 

* * * * * * 


_The Japanese printers keep the market well supplied 
with cheap, easy books, intended for the instruction of 
children or people of the poorer classes. The editions 
or impressions of books of a higher order appear to be 
uncommonly numerous. Most of these books are illus- 
trated and explained with frequent wood-cuts, which are 
engraved on the same wood-blocks with the type. Like 
the Chinese, they only print on one side of their thin 
paper. An imperial cyclopsedia, printed at Miako, in 
the spiritual emperor’s palace, is most copivusly em- 
bellished with cuts. All are agreed that reading is a 
favourite resource and recreation with both sexes, and 
that the Dairi, or court of the Mikado, is eminently a 
bookish, literary court. It is said that few sights are 
More common in Japan, during the sunny seasons of the 
year, than that of a group of ladies and gentlemen 
seated by a cool running stream, or in a shady grove, 


each with a book in hand. Whatever their literature | 


tried their hands at the task may not have been the 
best of translators. It is said that every Japanese is 
fond of quoting poetry, and enlivening his conversation 
with verse. So far he seems to be a perfect Doctor 
Pangloss. But of the metre, or rhyme, or construction 
of Japanese poetry we can scarcely be said to know 
anything. It appears pretty evident that their poets 
delight in point, antithesis, epigrammatic turns, and 
what we call concetti or conceits. 


It is evident from Mr. MacrarLaNe’s account 


tives of all the travellers in Japan who ever gave 
their experiences to the public) that the Japanese 
have within themselves the elements of a high order 
of civilization, and it is believed that trade with the 
outer world would develope the natural capacity 


at Darien is to join the two seas and bring Japan 
some thousands of miles nearer to Europe, it will 
be no less the interest of Japan than the neces- 
sity of the old and new world, that she walk forth 
from her solitude, bid adieu to seclusion, and 
reveal her treasures and riches, natural and 
artificial. 

Of the political aspect of Japanese seclusion 
Mr. MacrarLane often speaks, but confusedly 
and conflictingly, as if he desired a coup de main, 
but doubted its chances of success. That such a 
people and such a country should deny them- 
selves to the world is a vast loss to the interests 
of humanity—that America will be cautious in 
her attack, as in using her power when victory 
shall have been attained, we confidently trust. 
Mr. MacFarRLANeE hints at the chances of a more 
peaceable weapon than cannon converting the 
Japanese to habits of communion with the world 
outside, and in the same breath he doubts its 
potency: 


The world is one of progress; and in the march of 
human events it is highly probable that the Japanese 
will be persuaded of the error of their present policy, 
and induced to pursue a more liberal course. 

The insular geographical position of Japan, her ex- 
cellent ports and harbours, dense and industrious 
population, her boundless productive resources and vast 
capabilities for commerce, the superior intelligence and 
refinement of her princes and nobles, together with the 
skill, energy, and enterprise of the Japanese people, 
justly entitle her to rank above every other Asiatic 
nation. By a judicious relaxation of her restrictive 
policy, all these unrivalled, natural, and political 
advantages, could be made available for conducting a 
very extensive and profitable trade with various coun~ 
tries both on the Atlantic and Pacific, without compro- 
mising either her sovereignty, national religion, or 
peculiar institutions. 

This isolated and mysterious empire, which has been 
since 1637 hermetically sealed to all foreign intercourse 
and trade, except with the Chinese and Dutch, will 
now be compelled by force of circumstances to succumb 
to the progressive commercial spirt of the age, and the 
Japanese islands will eventually become in the east 
what the British islands are in the west. 


Whether “progress” or powder is to compel 
the Japanese to “succumb” is not foreshadowed 
by Mr. Macrar.ane as clearly as we could wish; 
nor by what influence they are to be “ persuaded,” 
nor by what “circumstances” they are to be forced 
to acknowledge our right to their hospitality. 
But we trust that the confusion in Mr. Mac- 
FARLANE’s mind, which this passage implies, 
arises from his knowledge of the fact that all 
amicable argument will be exhausted ere a resort 
to blows be commenced. 

In the meantime we heartily commend to our 
readers’ notice Mr. MacraRLANe’s summary of 
the revealings of the Dutch and other travellers 
who have been fortunate enough to penetrate 
this sealed kingdom. 











(compiled from all the well authenticated narra- | 


of the people; and now that a canal or railway | 





| ALEXANDER Dumas’ well-known account of The 

Glacier Land is translated by Mrs. Wiipp, for the 
seventh volume of ‘ The Beokvase.” The flippaney 
and rapidity of Dumas’ narrative are well preserved 
by the translator; and the blended history, fiction, 
| topography and natural scene painting, in which all 
| have delighted who have read the original, are herein 

vividly brought before us. The volume is one of the 
| most acceptable we have found in ‘“‘ The Bookease.’’ 





FICTION. 


| Annette. A Tale. By Witttam FREDERICK 
Deacon. With a Memoir of the Author, by 


the Hon. Sir T. N. Tatrourp, D.C. L. 
London: Colburn. 


TueEseE are clever and readable volumes, but so 
superior, after all, is reality to fiction, and so 
| attractive, to us at least, is literary biography, 
that we know not whether we have not been more 
pleased and interested by Mr. Justice TaLrourp’s 
brief prefatory memoir of the author than by the 
| thousand or so pages which narrate the adven- 
| tures, crosses, perils, imprisonments and escapes 
|of the imaginary Annette and her imaginary 
| lover. Mr. Deacon, it is true, had nothing ex- 
| traordinary about him; nor is the Judge’s nar- 
rative a studied piece of composition; yet we 
| do not remember to have read so agreeable a 
| biographical paper since BuLweRr similarly pre- 
| faced the republished Sketches of poor Laman 
| Brancuarb. Slight as the essay is, it has been 
with Sir Tuomas a labour of love, for he and 
Deacon were schoolfellows, and maintained a 
| friendly intimacy to the last, the house of the 
barrister-dramatist being one of the few which 
the modest novelist and critic could be induced 
to leave his own fireside to enter. 

Wituiam FrepericK Deacon was born in 
London in 1799, the son of a “highly respectable 
merchant,” and was early placed at Reading 
school, which was then flourishing under the 
careful and enthusiastic management of Dr. 
Vary. Tatrourp was his elder schoolfellow, 
and by helping him through many a task secured 
the life-long affection of the little Deacon, then 
“a slender boy, tall for his age and naturally 
graceful, with dark eyes and dirty hands; gay, 
light-hearted and heedless; quick of apprehen- 
sion and sensibility, and often neglecting his 
regular lessons to devour works of fiction.” He 
was unfortunate in early losing a mother, “by 
whom his susceptible disposition was thoroughly 
understood;” and being sent about sixteen, by 
his father, to Cambridge, he prosecuted the clas- 
sical studies which he dearly loved at the expense 
of those departments of knowledge which lead 
to Cambridge honours. It was, we can gather, 
a great disappointment to his father, who had 
sacrificed something in sending him to college, 
that he left Cambridge and abandoned all thoughts 
of entering the Church, to plunge into the ocean 
of London literature. His college-life, too, with- 
out being dissolute had been irregular, and this, 
with his refusal to enter into commercial life, 
resulted in an estrangement from his father, 
which terminated, however, when literature began 
to prosper with him. Young Deacon, certainly, 
enjoyed on his first start, a measure of success 
which is vouchsafed to few literary aspirants, 
especially to such literary aspirants; for Deacon 
was—a poet! He began with Hacho ; or the Spell 
of St. Wilten (which was published for him by 
Witt1am Hone), a palpable imitation of Sir 
Watrter Scort’s metrical romances; and yet, 
strange to say, “printed on coarse paper, bound 
in unsightly boards, and heralded by no friendly 
criticism,” this anonymous and unpromising pro- 
duction “yieided an available surplus.” Still 
bolder and more unpromising was his next 
attempt, a daily twopenny sheet, The Dejeuné ; or 
Companion for the Breakfast Table, filled entirely 
by the fertile pen of the youth of twenty; and 
which actually lived out its twelvemonth. Next 
came an unsuccessful rivalry with Jony Scorr’s 
clever magazine, a London Magazine No. I., but 
this naturally died soon, and the wearied Deacon 
retired for a while to recruit and bethink himself 
in a Welsh valley, with Nature and Homer and 
Sophocles for his sole companions. It was here 
that, accompanying it with some of his com- 
positions, he addressed to Sir Water Scorr a 
letter, sketching his past and present life; re- 
questing, too, advice for the future, and an intro- 
duction to Blackwood'’s Magazine. Mr. Justice 
Tatrourp has wisely printed the two letters 
from Scort which flowed out of this application, 
letters far more kind than, and quite as judicious 
as, any that have been published hitherto as from 
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the author of Waverley. Fancy the cautious, 
prudent, worldly Scort, offering to be the peace- 


maker and reconciler between an unknown youth | 


of twenty-one and thé father, an unknown Lon- 
don merchant! Scort’s other advice was of the 
kind usual with him—a profession, and literature 
for a relaxation. But Deacon was too far gone 
to follow the advice, though he duly estimated 
the kindness which inspired and accompanied it. 
He published two or three more volumes, all of 
them with fair success, both literary and pecu- 
niary. By one of these, Warreniana, some of our 
readers may remember to have been amused—a 


Rejected Addresses, on a more expanded scale, in | 


which the imitation of Canxina was, certainly, 
as Sir Tuomas styles it, “ very happy.” ‘ 
Hitherto, however, he had not been, as he was 
henceforth to be, entirely dependent on literature; 
for a grandmother allowed him an annuity of 
4%,’ a year. This ceased in 1829, when Deacon 
was ce more struggling in the great world of 
London, 2d, in his extreme need, he became, 
like Grore © PRimnose, au usher in a school. 
Dulwich was . the locality; but fine as it is, 
wsthetieally, he Was glad to escape from it and 
pedagogy, to under.tke the literary criticism of 
The Sun newspaper, a sphere in which he laboured 


| portion of his novel really and truly commences 
| with what we thought had been long ago laughed 


with honour and protit to the end of his life. | 


His marriage “to an estimable young lady,” and 
the family which resulted from it, induced him 
to extend his connection, and he contributed 
largely to Blackwood’s Magazine, and published an 
amusing tale, The Lviles of Erin, or the Sorrows of a 
Bashful Irishman ; which, like almost everything he 
did publish, had a certain decided success. Thus 
his life flowed on, in “ Malvern-terrace, Islington,” 
unclouded, save by anxiety for the future of his 
family, which was menaced by his own delicate 
health. The present novel was written during 
intervals of more urgent business, with a view to 
make some provision in that direction. He died 
early in 1845, in his forty-sixth year, and received 


from the metropolitan press the tribute of praise | 
justly due to his talents, scholarship, industry, | 


and amiable qualities. Such is,in miniature, the 
life of many a man of letters in our age. 
In closing his graceful and friendly biographical 


sketch, Sir Tuomas briefly alludes to the Jeremiads | 
which have, in some quarters, of late begun again | 


to be chanted over the calamities of authors, and 
the misery of a life of professional literature. He 
puts, we think, the saddle on the right horse, 
when he asserts them to be most frequently trace- 


able to one of two causes—either the eagerness | 


with which a literary life, from its attractive air 
of freedom, is embraced by persons whom Nature 
has in no way qualified to succeed in it, or the 
habits of improvidence which certain professors 
of literature (instead of taking themselves to task 
for it) insinuate to be somehow fostered or neces- 
sitated by intellectual pursuits. With even the 
very slight knowledge that the reader has been 
enabled to form of the author of Annefte, he will 
readily, we think, subscribe to the truth of the 
following passage :— 


| that he fails or falls short, seldom rising above the 


that the denouement is not only palpable and 
inevitable, but is neither much retarded nor much 
accelerated by the constant march of events, 
| which, however, are often narrated with great 
vivacity. The idea of the story is a good one; 
to paint the revolutionary and anti-monarchical 
Paris of 1792, on the one hand, and its opposite, 
insurrectionary and anti-republican Vendée on 
the other:—the stormy, corrupt metropolis in its 
contrast with the patriarchal simplicity of the 
| Vendeans is a phenomenon that skilful and patient | 
hands might turn to some account in fiction. Mr. 
| Deacon had evidently read with attention the 
chief works that describe the men and manners 
of the early Revolution, and his Tuileries-inte- 
riors, suppers at Madame Roland’s, and so forth, 
are very fairly hit off. His pictures, too, of Ven- 
dean scenery and manners are much superior to 
the average. It is in the delineation of character 





level of Mr. G. P. R. James; and the narrative 


out of fiction: “It was towards the close of a | 
warm day in the May of 1791, that two French | 
horsemen arrived at a small village in the province 
of La Vendée, one of them,” &e., &e., &e., &e. 


who is a Royalist nobleman, and confidential per- 
son of Louis XVI, and his valet, Jacques, a 
rogue, with democratic tendencies, which, with 
such a master, he is obliged to keep to himself. 


ry ~ 4] | 
These two horsemen are the Count de Sevrac, | 
} 


| 
They are come to seek out the Marquis de Chas- | 
tillon, a Vendcan nobleman of the old school, | 
who has long ago retired from the life of courts, 
and hunts, is hospitable, and beloved, on his own | 
large and patrimonial estates. It is not so much | 
the Marquis, however, that De Sevrac has come | 
in quest of, as of his son, Alphonse, a young 
hero of the true Waverley breed. Alphonse has 
been educated in rather constitutional and 
Girondist principles by Servette, a scholarly 
philosopher of the Franklin-Marmontel School. 
Among other benefits he has derived from Ser- 
vette, is the acquaintance with a respectable 
family at Nantes, of the name of Delille, in 
which there is a daughter, Annette, with whom, 
of course, Alphonse is in love, for she is a model 
young lady, also of the Waverley stamp, the 
heroine of the story, too, whence its title. When 
the tale opens, Alphonse is ori a visit to the 
Delilles, enjoying himself greatly, little thinking 
what a parting is in store for him. For De 
Sevrac lias come, or says he has come, with a 
message express from the king himself, to fetch 
Alphonse to Court, where a good appointment is 
in store for him. ‘The loyal Marquis is enraptured, 
and Alphonse cannot say him nay; so off he 
goes with De Sevrac to Paris. Arrived there, 
he finds, however, that retrenchment and financial | 
reform are the order of the day, and, instead of a | 
sumptuous apartment in the palace, he has to go 


Durward, he performs important services at 


| Court, and it was on his arm (a fact we did not 


Although Mr. Deacon’s talents, thus devoted solely | 


to literature, were not rewarded by afilnence, I do not 
think his history can be quoted as an example of the 
justice of those large and general warniags which have 
often been put forth against its adoption as a means of 

bsistence. Having regard to his delicate health and 





attained greater honour, or enjoyed more happiness, or 
left his family in better fortune, if he had taken any 
other path of life. Constant confinement to the labours 
f the desk would have probably led to an earlier de- 
velopment of the seeds of 
church by an honest consciousness that he had no mis- 
sion for Her holy offices, without stamina for the labours 
vf the bar, or nerve for the study and practice of 
medicine, he could scarcely have obtained so comfortable 
a livelihood by any other course. 


ase; and shut out from the 





As Mr. Deacon’s first production, TTacho, or 
the Spell of St. Wilten, was a palpable imitation 
of Sir Water Scott’s metrical romances; so 
Annette is a palpable, though a pleasing imitation, 
of a Waverley novel. We remark in it, too, the 
merits and the failings which Mr. Justice 
Tatrourp has observed in its author’s earliest 


| Up to this point, the story is skilfully and 


prose productions: “they almost always com- | 


mence admirably, but are not so often worked out 
with sustained vigour, and are sometimes hurried 
towards the close, as if the author were eager for 
fresh fields and pastures new.” Thus, the first 
volume of Annette is decidedly the best, both in 
conception and execution, and although in the 
others there is “incident” enough and to spare, 
the “interest” does “ flag”; for, the simple reason 


| Consul, they return to La Vendée, There is an | 


| 
into furnished lodgings. Like a modern Quentin | 
| 
| 


know before) that Marie Antoinette wandered | 
about Paris on the famous night of the flight from 
the Tuileries. He is a witness of the ignominous 
return to Paris of the Royal Family after their 
capture at Varennes; and, with a vivid descrip- 
tion of the 10th of August, the first volume ends. 


vividly told, and the characters, if they have no 
originality, are at least cleverly sketched. The 
plotting Count de Sevrac, always ready to join 
the winning party, the pure and guileless enthu- 
siasm of Servette, the midnight scene of a secret 
society in full conclave, into which Jacques is 
solemnly admitted, and thereon promoted to be a 
turnkey, and the description of the attack on the 
Tuileries, would do credit to a novelist of greater 
fame. With the opening of the second volume, 
the hero is imprisoned as an aristocrat, makes his | 
escape through the aid of the penitent Jacques, 
and again returns to La Vendée; and the rest of 
the work is occupied with a description of the 
Vendean war, and its various turns of fortune; 
Alphonse, when not fighting, being employed in 
convoying old Delille and Annette, with the 
usual hairbreadth escapes at inns kept by the 
accomplices of robbers, and so forth, through a 
revolutionary country to the sea-shore, where 
they embark for England. In time, the Vendean 
war is ended, and the old Marquis de Chastillon 
falling in fight, there is nothing to hinder the 
hero to marry a merchant’s daughter, if he pleases. 
So he repairs to London, and marries _his 
Annette; and, when Napoleon becomes First 





es 


underplot, too, which is worked by a villain who, 
many years before, had been the old Marquis de 
Chastillon’s unsuccessful rival in a matrimonial 
speculation. He had partly revenged himself by 
carrying off Madame la Marquise after marriage, 
and, being on the successful or revolutionary side, 
he persecutes father and son almost to the death; 
but falls himself into his own pit, and is de- 
spatched in the middle of the third volume. Al- 
together, Annette is a decided acquisition to the 
circulating-library, and will be pleasant and not 
unprofitable reading for the family circle, in the 
winter-nights that are approaching. 

Although there are many striking passages 
scattered throughout the volumes; few of them 
have detached meaning and force enough to suit 
them for extract. Perhaps the most sustained 
and skilful of the work is the chapter which nar- 
rates Servette’s interview with Danton, when 
he goes armed with an introduction from Roland, 
to implore the life of Alphonse. The time is the 
eve of the first of the “ massacres of September,” 
and the scene the hotel of the Ministry of Justice, 
to which Danton was elevated after the successful 
attack made on the Tuileries during the famous 
10th of August. Servette has penetrated to the 
audience-chamber, and finds himself “ in the pre- 
sence of the dreaded chief.” 


Danton was standing near the door, talking to # 


| gentleman with whom, apparently, he had a sharp 


dispute, for a frown still hung upon his brow; and on 


| seeing Servette, he looked sternly at him, as much as to 


say, ‘what business have you here?” but when 


| the latter mentioned the name of Roland, Danton 


motioned him to a seat, and tlien continued his cen- 
versation in an under-tone with the stranger. 

The Minister of Justice—strange appointment for 
such a man to hold!—was at this period in the very 
flower of his manhood. He was of colossal stature and 
athletic build; and his features, which were harsh, 
large, and disagreeable, expressed infinite audacity and 
determination of purpose, “half disguised ”— says 
Madame Roland in her “ Memoirs”—“ by a jovial air, 
and an affectation of frankness and simplicity.” His 
voice was of prodigious compass, and when he raised its 
tones, no cathedral organ could pour forth a fuller stream 
of sound. Though dangerous when his passions were 
roused, reckless of human life as an Eastern despot, 
and, as Lafayette has proved, utterly devoid of princi- 
ple, yet Danton was not without his redeeming qualities. 
He was brave as a lion; generous to profusion; in- 
capable of harbouring lasting resentment against indivi- 
duals; social, and even good-natured; ambitious, not 
for himself, but his party; and sincere in his wish to 
improve the condition of his fellow-countrymen. Like 
Mirabeau, to whom he has been sometimes compared, 
his eloquence was ofa bold, abrupt, impassioned cha- 
racter; and he never failed to astonish, even if he did 
not convince, his hearers, As a revolutionary leader, he 
was great only by fits and starts, for his indolence 
equalled his ambition, and disqualified him for severe, 
continuous exertions. It is a singular fact that this 
“exterminator without ferocity,’ as Thiers calls him, 
who seemed to be only in his element when, like 
Adidison’s Destroying Angel, he was “riding on the 
whirlwind and directing the storm,’ was passionately 


| fond of the simple enjoyments of rural life; and in his 


lust moments his mind, in a distracted state, reverted to 
the innocent happiness of his earlier years, when he 
used to stroll through the woods and fields of his native 
province, gathering wildflowers, and listening to the 
various music of the birds. Such was Danton, who 
just now exercised all but sovereign sway in France, 
and was dreaded equally by friends and foes. 

“T don't like him,” muttered the absent-minded 
Servette, but in a tone of voice which, luckily, was not 
overheard: “I never shall like him; but I must not 
let my dislike be seen, or my poor Alphonse will be the 
sufferer.” 

It is in vain that Servette pleads. The son 
of a Royalist Vendean, himself a royalist, has 
no chance of receiving pardon at such a crisis. 
And time presses, for while the two are arguing— 


The bell of a neighbouring church began tolling, and 
presently was heard the booming thunder of the alarm- 
gun. 
“ Good Heavens! what is that?” inquired Servette, 
as he stood listening to the slow, sullen toll of the 
warning bell. 

“Tis the death-knell of the conspirators!” replied 
Danton, gravely, with a forced effort at calmness. 
“ Another hour—but one more hour—and—” 

“And what?” exclaimed Servette, impetuously. 
“ Speak out, and let me know the worst!” 

For a brief minute’s space Danton started, is if struck 
with some sudden anguish, but quickly recovering 
himself, he made answer: “ Since you insist on knowing, 
citizen, you shall; for what Danton orders, Danton 
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dares avow. In another hour the conspirators will 
have ceased to exist, and the fall of Longwy and Verdun 
be avenged!” 

Well may the fierce demagogue have started, for that 
gloomy bell, which flung its awful voice far and wide 
over the trembling capital, tolled the knell of not less 
than six thousand of his victims! 


We quote a portion of the reiterated and im- 
passioned appeal which Servette then pours 
forth, and the description of its effects on its 
terrible recipient. 

“ Men say that you are a fond and happy father, and 
that your infant child is to you as a second self; think 
then what you would feel, were you, when that child 
had grown up to man’s estate, to plead for his dear life 
to some future Minister of Justice, and be met with the 
same chilling reply that you have this day given me! 
Oh, think what it is wantonly to extinguish that holy 
spirit of life which the Almighty gave, and which you 
cannot restore! Lo, here in the dust at your feet, I 
conjure you to be true to yourself—true to your fame— 
true to that just and sacred cause of which you are the 
triumphant advocate! You speak not! Eternal God!” 
—and the old man clasped his Lands together, and 
raised his eyes to heaven—‘ Eternal God, grant me 
power to touch the heart of this cold, haughty man, 
who, when he might descend to after ages as the bene- 


as their scourge. Still silent? Well then ”—and the 
speaker started abruptly to his feet —“since the voice 
of conscience and humanity finds no echo within your 
breast; since blood must flow, no matter from whom, 
spare Alphonse, and take me as your victim! Better, 
far better that the old should go than the young; no 


one will miss the helpless, solitary man, whose lamp of | 


life is already well-nigh extinguished; besides, were it 
not so, I have lived long enough, since I have lived to 
see this day.” 

The old man poured forth these supplications with 
such impassioned energy, and in tones of such heart 
felt anguish, that Danton, who had made many efforts 
to stop him, at length desisted from the unavailing 
task. Servette’s solemn appeal to the Deity he ac- 
knowledged only by a smile of scornful incredulity; he 
was visibly affected, however, when he was reminded of 
his infant boy, to whom he was devotedly attached; 
but when the old man offered his own life in exchange 
for his friend’s, the heroic generosity of the offer struck 
Danton so powerfully, that the tears actually stood in 
his eyes! ‘The rock was smitten, and the living waters 
came gushing from it. 

“Citizen,” exclaimed the stern demagogue, dashing 
away the moisture from his lids, “ your prayer is 
granted! The chosen friend of so magnanimous a 
spirit can never be the base, treacherous conspirator I 
had imagined. No, I see I was mistaken, and it is 
right that I make reparation. But, remember, I do 
this as an act of mere justice, not of pity,” and advancing 
to the table, he sate down and wrote with an unsteady 
hand an order for Alphonse’s release, to the jailor of 
the Bicttre. “ Away,” he added, thrusting the docu- 
ment into Servette’s hands, “lose not a moment, or you 
may be too late. Not a word—no thanks—you owe 
nothing to my compassion—away, away !” and he 
pushed him towards the door. 





Tue fifth volume of “The Library Edition of the 
Waverley Novels,” is Old Mortality. The same 
beautiful type, and fine paper, and chaste frontispiece 
and vignette, are here seen as made the previous 
volumes of this Library Edition so acceptable to the 
public. The second volume of Mary Howirtv’s 
translation of FrepDERIKA BreMeEr’s works contains 
the ‘‘President’s Daughters,’ inciuding ‘‘ Nina,’ 
and forms the seventy-sixth volume of Mr. Boun’s 
“Standard Library.”-——Simms and McIntyre’s 
* Parlour Library ”’ for the present month has a re-issue 
of Mr. G. P. R. James’ novel, The Gentleman of the 
Old School, which, although not the most popular, is 
certainly not the worst of the tales of this productive 
wathor.——The Treasure Seeker’s Daughter, by 





Hannan Lawrence (Cockshaw), is an_ historical | 


tale—the most tiresome and unrewarding of all forms 
of fiction, unless from the pen of a genius, like Scorr 
or Butwer. Miss Lawrencr’s tale is designed to 
pieture the general characteristics of society in the time 
of James the First; the strife of opinion, the belief 
in magic and every species of supernatural agency which 
then prevailed ; and the religious persecutions, together 
with sketches of the characters of James, the Countess 
of Buckingham, and other leading personages of the 
time, are sought to be truly reflected in this little book, 
which has also more than one chapter devoted to 
“* Parochial gossip ” and the other trivial matters which 
go to make up a fiction, but which are out of place in 
a history. We need hardly say that, though well 
written, carefully compiled, and modelled on the most 
approved style of condensation, the tale is a total 
failure. We know not when to regard its moralizing 
and its dialogues as truth, or when as the produce of 
the author’s imagination, for in some pages King JamEs 














is made to speak the words which history has preserved; 
religious persecutions are described with much amp- 
litude, where fictitious personages are introduced; and 
altogether the book is such a mingled hash of truth 
and doubtful matter, real conversations and assumed 
ones, careful historical and biographical details, and 
‘exciting’ matter for the library frequenter, that the 
reader arrives at the end, fairly puzzled to know if he 
has been perusing biography, history, or fiction, and 
full of regret that the authoress should have so mis- 
endian that necessity which is rigid in preserving a 
proper classification of literature. Her research and 
painstaking as a historian are creditable, her capacity 
as a writer of fiction almost contemptible. 





POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 

Delusion, A Poem. By an Unknown Actuonr. | 
London: Saunders and Otley. 

Delusion, comes with no more authentic claim 
than the Rowley Manuscripts, or IrRELAND’s 
drama of Vortigern. It is stated to have been 
“found on one of the Greek islands by a 
sailor,” but the gentleman who asserts this, 
is so certain that no proofs will be demanded, 
that he writes a very flourishing eulogistic | 
introduction to the poem, and quite forgets 
to subscribe his name. The only objection 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 


factor of his fellow-creatures, can endure to be branded | to this is, that the writer of the preface may be 


identified with the author of the poem. It is | 
barely possible that some blundering reader may 
be guilty of such an absurdity; that he may 
regard the MS., “stained with salt water,” and 
the Greek island, and the SinpBAp who discovered 
this precious thing, as so many myths. If such | 
should happen, the prefatory writer would stand | 
out in broad distinctive contrast to the meekness 
of Moses or MELANCTHON, since he has been bold | 
enough to say that he knows not which most to 
admire in the poet, “the originality of style, the 
elegant and impressive language, the exquisite | 
softness and pathos, the capacious mind, his 
descriptive powers, or his sublime conceptions of 
natural religion.” In our opinion, this judgment 
admirably agrees with the appellation of the 
poem: it isa delusion. A higher panegyric could 
scarcely have been offered if the MS. had been | 
found sailing down the pellucid waters of Castalia, | 
with the evidence of Arotio’s touch fresh and 
blooming on its leaves. Surely this vaunted 
originality and elegance is not in the first canto 
of Delusion, where Parnassus is converted into the 
scene of a dinner party, attended by nearly all 
the poets, from Davip to Dr. Woxrcor! ‘This, 
dull as it is, might have been more passable, if 
Leieu Hunt had never written his Feast of the 
Poets. ‘There is a Yankee smartness in placing 
Byron in the chair, but when Byrow calls on our 
author for a song, the notion is smarter still. and 
absurdly egotistical. The poets, who are called 
on by the indefatigable chairman, give our author 
the opportunity of writing something like forty 
songs, in imitation of the style and manner of as | 
many poets. We must search deeper than this 
to find originality. The mocking-bird which 
imitates the notes of the lark, always flies near 
the earth, while his prototype is winging and 
singing his way through the blue ether. Our 
readers shall judge whether the man who left his 
MS. on a Greek island has done justice to that 
immortal poet who battled for Greek independence. 
BYRON’S SONG. 
Oh, there is a spell in her beautiful eye 
That entrances; yet tis not its hue, 
Nor its lustre that gleams like a bright Polar skr, 
As clear and as cloudless too. 


The sun-lighted orb of the wild gazelle 
Is that soft yet dazzling eye; 

And fondly I love on its glance to dwell, 
And feast on its witchery. 

All, all, that of splendour the round world could give, 
And all that its wealth cou'd buy, 

Would I spurn, so beneath the warm beamsI migh‘live | 
Of that gorgeous soul-fraught eye. 


A more verbal copy, devoid of the animating 
soul, we never read. We know of nothing like 


| it but the face of the dead, on which we gaze and 


behold enough of the rigid lineaments to remind 
us of a former friend, but the eye “fires not, 
pleads not.” It is fair to say that the remaining 
cantos of Delusion have more merit, but the asser- 
tion that the author is “a person of powerful 
genius,” is a fable. It is evident that he wants 
the bloom of first thought. Heis a mere spectral 
resuscitation of the poetical exaggeration which 
flooded the first twenty years of the present cen- 
tury. Everywhere there are forced upon us forms 
and situations which suggest parallels. While 
we read, the mind turns by a natural impuise to | 
something gone before. We do not see in the 

present volume the life of the author; but a | 


larger life, antecedent, earnest, real, and full of 
force and fire. Thi® before us is the reflection of 
its flame only. In Delusion we have the story of 
an impetuous and ambitious youth, one who 
easily falls into temptation—one who is hope- 
lessly blighted in love—one who despises humanity 
—and withal is so unlicensed, that we have an 
apology offered in the preface for the “free 
character” of some passages in the poem. It 
may be that similar physiological natures enforce 
the same verbal likenesses; it is the most 
charitable construction we can put on this poet 
and his poem Certain it is, that in outward 
shape, at least, he reminds us of the story of the 
Two Dromios. Even the dower of detestation 


, comes down to him, but it comes a trifle more 


acrid. What the “wandering Childe” utters 
half-sorrowfully—“I have not loved the world, 
nor the world me;” this “ unknown poet” spices 
with a more defiant tone, thus:—“ The world I 
hate, the world has hated me.” We need show 
the resemblance no further than to quote a pas- 
sage which must remind our readers of one who, 
amid the breakers’ roar, and the sea-mew’s shrick, 
said a long “ Good Night” to his native land. 
FAREWELL TO ENGLAND. 
England, farewell ! my hopes, my joys here end ; 
I quit thee with regret, I know not why ; 
Scarce shall I leave behind one generous friend, 
To greet my memory with a tear or sigh. 
Engiand, I leave thee ; round thy rock-bound coast 
Tie wild winds sbriek, the billows heave on high; 
The driving tempest howls, the boat is tossed, 
And tenfold blackness wraps the midnight sky. 
The proud barque dances on the foaming main, 
Ye angry billows rave, ye surges roar, 
Oh, bear me hence, so far that ne’er again 
My foot may rest upon this treacherous shore. 
welcome, welcome, the proud dashing wave 
it tears me from Old Albion’s shore and you: 
liigh sweils my heart, while my dark fate I brave— 
I leave thee never to return—adieu! 











Mr. Moxon has issued, as a volume of his useful and 
portable series of modern poets, a new edition of The 
Dramatic Works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
edited by Derwent CoterrpGe. This is, we believe, 
the first time the dramatic works of CoLERIDGE have 
been presented as a separate whole, and the volume 
before us therefore contains the translation of ‘* Wallen- 
stein.” The editor’s preface contains a historical 
account of each drama, detailing its mishaps or successes 
among managers and theatrical patrons, as well as the 
motives, feelings and struggles of CoLERIDGE in con- 
nection with each production. In this sketch there is 
no fact but may be found in the biographies of 
the poet; but, as condensed and reproduced here, it is 
valuable, and to some extent illustrative. The “notes” 
from the first edition are reprinted in this, and we 
weleome a very acceptable and elegant addition to Mr. 
Moxon’s florid series of modern poets and dramatists. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Dictionary of the English Language. By Noan 
Wesster, LL.D. Revised and enlarged by 
Cuauncey A. Goopricn, Professor in Yale Col- 
lege. London: Office of the Illustrated Library. 

THE excellences discovered in Dr. Wenster’s Dic- 

tionary on its first issue, were, that it contained 12,000 

words and 40,000 definitions not to be found in any 

other work; that the derivation of every word was 
given ; that the correct pronunciation was carefully 
indicated, though not overburdened by marks as in some 
other orthotpists whose labours have resulted in perplex- 
ing rather than aiding the inquirer; that a list of words, 
regarding the pronunciation of which orthoépists differ, 
was given, showing the pronunciation adopted by each of 
six authorities besides WensTEr; that WALKER’s key to 
the pronunciation of classical and scriptural names was 
carefully revised and added; that a careful but com- 
pact synopsis of Dr. Wensren’s orthography is pre- 
fixed to the volume; that its definitions give a clear, 
full and accurate exhibition of all the various shades of 
meaning which belong by established usage to the words 
of the language; and that in every case authorities were 





named. 

The volume before us is an abridgment of Dr. 
WEBRSTER’s renowned and elaborate work; but it is still 
a portly volume, containing some thirteen hundred octavo 
pages. For general use, the abridgment has by no 
means detracted from its value; for the leading and 
most important efymologies are retained, and the 
definitions are as numerous (though somewhat com- 


| pressed), as in the large edition. All the significations 


of words are preserved; but much space is saved by 
omitting the illustrations and authorities in all but 
doubtful cases. 

The new editor has so far improved this gigantic work, 
for popular use, and in addition he has made it a 
Synonymous Dictionary, thussuperseding CARPENTER'S, 
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which was too meagre, and supplying the want felt by 


the loss of Perny’s, which has long been out of print. 
Every word in the entire work has been collated by the 
latest authorities; each department, as Science, Phi- 


losophy, History, Law, Botany, &c., being confided to a 
professor of the particular branch of knowledge. 
Hence the definitions have been rendered as perfect 
as possible. New words have been accepted and 
retained only after rigid scrutiny, and although some 
thousands have been received and retained, a great 
many more of those proffered by the editor’s co-operators 
have been rejected. The editor says, “ A hasty intro- 
duction into our dictionaries of new terms is greatly to 
be deprecated. Our vocabulary is already encumbered 
with a multitude of words which have never formed a 
permanent part of English literature; and it is a serious 
evil to add to their number. Nothing, on the contrary, 
is so much needed as a thorough expurgation of our 
dictionaries in this respect; the rejection of many 
thousands of words which may properly find a place in 
the glossaries of antiquarians, as a curious exhibition of 
what has been proposed, but never adopted, as a part of 
our language; but which, for that reason, can have no 
claim to stand in a dictionary designed for general use.” 
This testimony is valuable, coming from so eminent a 
lexicographer as Professor GoopricH proves himself to 
be; but it should nevertheless be remembered that the 
work which he edits contains 27,000 more words than 
the latest edition of Jounson’s dictionary, and treble 
that number of new and important definitions. 

The editor has made some changes in the orthography 
of the work, bearing in mind the compiler’s principle, 
that the tendencies of our language to greater simplicity 
and broader analogies, ought to be watched and 
cherished with the utmost care. The u has therefore 
been omitted in words ending in our, as favour, labour, 
&c. But this is only one of many desirable changes 
effected by Dr. Wexsrer and his editor, in which, how- 
ever, the English and not they were the innovators, 
and in which they have only done at once what was 
already in progress. 

Other improvements of Wessrer upon the older‘and 
less elaborate dictionaries have been faithfully and 
skilfully carried out by the present editor; and 
WessteEr’s Dictionary therefore stands the completest, 
most accurate, and the safest and most useful dictionary 
of our own and the American language. The publishers, 
we should mention, have procured and added to the 
work a Vocabulary of Modern Geographical Words, with 
their proper pronunciation; they have printed it 
with a beautiful type and on superior paper, and they 
have published it at a price which, next to the excellence 
of the book itself, is the greatest wonder in connection 
with publishing that the age has afforded. 








Connemara and the Irish Highlands, is a brief and 
compact pocket guide for tourists, whom railway con- 
Veniences now seem to be tempting into the Sister Isle 
in large numbers, A map of the district is prefixed, and 
information as to hotels, routes and conveyances is ample. 
—-Chambers’s Pocket Miscellany contains reprints 
of some twenty-four of the attractive tales and sketches 
which long ago appeared in the journal, and which are 
worth preserving. ——‘‘ An Australian Journalist ”” has 
ublished (Addey and Co.) a little work entitled The 

migrant in Australia, or Gleanings from the Gold 
Fields. It is divided into descriptive matter and matter 
furnishing ‘‘ Hints” for emigrants, telling them whither 
and how to go, and what to take. The writer under- 
stands the colony well, and has watched the various 
modes of life pursued therein, and his information of 
the Gold Regions is ample. Mr. Provr furnishes 
some illustrations taken on the spot for his exhibition, 
and four maps are introduced. e deem this the best 
book that has appeared on the subject, whether for 
intending emigrants or for home readers. —Dr. Roru 
has published, in two pamphlets, a description of The 
Russian Bath, and Ling’s System of Movements or 
Exercises, each of which is in use at the Doctor’s 
establishment. ‘fhe directions in the latter pamphlet 
are explicit, and diagranis are introduced showing the 
** positions’ spoken of in the text and recommended 
for the “due development and strengthening of the 
human body in childhood and in youth.”, —— The Fallof 
the Great Factions isa political pamphlet which exults 
that party influence and the powers of factions are 
becoming extinct; and that Education is lifting the 
masses into a more exalted position. ——‘ Readable 
Books” for September, consists of The Old 
Guard, by J. T. Heapiey. Its avowed purpose 
is to give a history of the Imperial Guard of Napoleon 
—to detail its heroism and valour, its sufferings and 
hardships, and to plead its claims to a good name in the 
world’s history. The battles of Napoleon are traced 
with a real Napoleonic partiality, and, by watching the 
narrative, we find how the glory of l’Empire and the 
perfidy of England and the vse Poa of Napoleon are, 
with the author, facts of the truth of which he would 
convince the English public. The author firmly believes 
that Napoleon and his guard were “men engaged the 

eater part of the time in the cause of freedom!”’ 

is readers, if any he have, will not be so simple.—— 
More books about Gold, in covers gay as the aurifer of 


| 
' 





Australia! Mr. Scorrern (M.B.) has published a 
handbook on the Chemistry of Gold, describing, also, 
the modes of mining, washing, and assaying gold ores. 
The directions are practical, and not too scientific or 
technical for the average of emigrants, and as com- pact 
and well arranged, and briefer than in any other work 
of the kind that has reached us.——Mr. PEePrrPeEr’s 
Lecture at the Polytechnic Institution on The Aus- 
tralian Gold Fields, and in which he carefully points 
out the best means of discriminating gold Le all 
other metals and minerals, is published in a sixpenny 
pamphlet.——Mr. J. W. Gixpert, F. R.S., has com- 
menced the issue at Belfast of a series of small tracts 
on the Laws of the Currency in Ireland. In the 
first number he traces the changes that have taken place 
in the amount of the annual circulation of bank notes 
in Ireland since the passing of the act of 1845. 








PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 


The Bouquet, (No. 16, for September), is monthly 
culled from the Marylebone Gardens, where many lady 
members of the aristocracy meet for ‘‘ converse sweet.” 
‘Blue Bell” and ‘* Mignionette” (Lady Hester, G. 
Browne, and Miss Hume MippLeMass) preside over 
the parterre, and “‘ Thistle” keeps it in order. The 
flowers which waft us their sweetness from the present 
Bouquet are very numerous, and their fragrance is 
seasonable. Criticism would be lost on a rosebud—so 
sweet in colour, so delicate in texture,—and hence also, 
on this little publication. It has gratified us for more 
than one dull hour (which would not be possible of all 
Bouquets), and we sincerely wish the cultivators of these 
flowers of literature the happiness and pleasure they 
deserve—and which the emt pursuits of their class, 
as crochet and tambour, are not calculated to afford 
them. The little work has our sympathy, and our good 
wishes. 

The Irish Quarterly Review for September, has a 
trenchant paper on ‘‘ The Poets of Yesterday and To- 
Day.”’ Joon EpmMunND ReapEistreated as “ an ancient 
offender,’’ as a practiser of ‘‘ folly of the sublimated 
sort,’ and as a plagiarist. Butwer and Morr are 
also treated as ‘‘offenders’—the one for writing 
‘conveyancing jargon,”’ the other as “an excellent 
paraphrast.”” “The Streets of Dublin’’ is a species of 
guide-book to the past and present notables and notable 
spots of the Irish Metropolis, somewhat after the plan 
of Lrigu Hunt's ‘ Town Ramblings,’ and is very 
painstaking, as well as amusing to the reader. Italy 
and Hungary are the subject of a paper, and then a 
long and carefully prepared biography of Dr. MaGINN, 
the originator of Fraser’s, and the distinguished of 
several periodical publications, follows. ‘‘ Artistical and 
Industrial Exhibitions,” and ‘‘The Brehon Law Com- 
mission” conclude this part of a Quarterly with which 
we are pleased to make acquaintance. 

The Eclectic Review, for September, treats statisti- 
eally of the social diffieulty—‘t Pauperism and Poor 
Laws.”’ Mr. Pasuuey’s plans for abolishing the Law 
of Settlement, which now influences so detrimentally 
the condition of the labourer, and for a different 
mode of raising and administering relief, are noticed 
at great length. The writer objects to a national rate, 
though he approves of Mr. PasHLEy’s suggestion that 
a pauper should be a national rather than a local burden, 
and he fears that the working of Mr. PasHLEy’s system 
would lead to centralization and many new abuses. The 
remedy for the centralizing tendencies of Mr. Pasu- 
LEY’s plan would be to let the administration of relief 
be local as now, though the fund be obtained on a 
national rate, or partly national and partly local. ‘* The 
Arctic Robinson ”’ is a faithful account of the contents 
of a French novel, written with a view to illustrate the 
wretched character of infidelity. ‘‘ Life and Writings 
of Dr. Chalmers”’ is a continuation of the series of 
papers on this subject, which have appeared in The 
Eclectic. Squters’ work on Central America is 
lengthily and ably reviewed. ‘Mental Anatomy and 
Ppyeaieey ”” glances at all the recent works on Logic, 
and congratulates its readers that treatises on the ** Art 
of ag ag ”” are more popular in tone, number, and 
price than formerly. The Memoirs of the Brothers 
Haldane are regarded “‘ as a fine, practical, exemplifica- 
tion of the too much forgotten, if not despised doctrine of 
special Providence.”” There are some other brief papers. 

The Englishman’s Magazine, for November, is a 
manifest improvement upon No. I. The articles have 
more purpose, concentration, and also literary skill. 
‘** Ancient Ruins and Modern Steam-engines’” is a 
well-imagined and carefully-drawn antithesis ; and 
‘* Newspaper Literature,—JERDAN’s Autobiog- raphy, 
corrects the error into which the whining author 
has fallen, of confounding himself, a new T writre 
and editor, with the higher and more y sof dare 
class of an author. There are some happy home 
thrusts which Mr. JeRDAN should examine ere he 
publish his third volume. Several other papers follow. 
critical and sketchy, and a series is commenced entitl 
‘The Confessions of a Literary Man.”’ The five chap- 
ters here given leave the hero still in his boyhood! 

The Gentleman’s Magazine, for September, has an 
historical account of “‘ The Baths of Bath,” a continu- 
ation of Francis Harwett’s “ Godfrey Liebnitz,” 
and a pleasant sketch of the “ Life of William Kirby. 
Mr. Wright’s “‘ Wanderings of an Antiquary,” take him 
into Verulamium. Some engravings accompany this 
readable account of the ruins of the ancient city which 








corrupt St. Albans may be said to have ‘‘ succeeded.” 
Many other articles and the usual amount of Summaries, 
Correspondence, and Collectanea, are also given in the 
number. 

The Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England, Vol. XIII., Part I. Will Mr. Joun 
Murray, the publisher of this useful Journal for Agri- 
culturists, inform us why he punctually favours us with 
agricultural information as embodied in this Quarterly, 
and as punctually and constantly withholds a supply of 
the literary food for which ourselves and our readers 
have a vastly greater appetite? We have asked the dis- 
tinguished of Albemarle-street, for copies of his books, 
and he must know that they are the rég/t of a successful 
and powerful Literary Journal ; but instead of Histo 
and Biography, he iveurs us with these occasion 
packets of instructions respecting high farming and 
improved turnip cutters! Is this waggery or mockery on 
the part of Mr. Murray? [If either, we are content. 
We do not object to an occasional heavy joke. 

The Biographical Magazine, for September, con- 
tains the conclusion of ‘‘ Joseph Hume,” and Biographies 
of Otiver GotpsmMirH, CHARLES REECE PEM- 
BERTON, and the Church Historian, Neanper. Of 
Oxiver GotpsMitH the sketch is good, the success 
being attributable chiefly to the accessibility of materials. 

The Farmer’s Magazine, for September, has engray- 
ings of ‘* A Short-Horned Cow,” and of Mr. ORDEN’S 
horse “‘ Newminster,”’ and more articles than we can 
count quickly. 

The New Monthly Belle Assemblée is prone to a 
low class of fiction, but in other respects continues to 
be well managed. Tales of “the Dark Closet” and 
‘‘the Ring Finger” do not look as if they were intended 
for the same class of readers as Miss Morris’s intel- 
ligent and instructive ‘‘Few Words on Geology.” 
And we presume that the Assemblée has only one class 
of readers—the refined, A portrait of Many Howi1TtT 
prefaces the part. : 

The Sporting Review has engravings of ‘ Going to 
Business” and “The Race for the St. Leger,” the 
former having no special application to sporting, and 
the latter having, we believe, done duty somewhere 
before, though we do not recollect where. The sporting 
literature and news of the month amount to nearly one 
hundred pages! : ; 

The Church of England Magazine continues its 
steady and useful career. Nearly fifty articles and con- 
tributions appear in the September Part, and for a 
frontispiece is given an engraving of Swaffham Church. 

Hogg’s Instructor gives a homely sketch of the Great 
German artist, ALBERT Durer, and an engraved por- 
trait. It is also learned on ‘‘Mind-seeing.” A host 
of other papers are crushed in—indeed we could wish 
the type were larger, even though we lost some of the 


tter. 

The Scottish Magazine and Churchman’s Review, 
combines fiction and essay as a means of spreading its 
doctrines. There are some brief notices of “ Scottish 
Saints,”’ 

The Bulwark, or Reformation Journal, is another 
Scotch periodical, whose chief mission is the counter- 
action and extinction of Popery. It contains numerous 
woodcuts, some devoted to the illustration of the forms 
and ceremonies of ‘‘ Popish Idolatry.”’ 

The Pictorial Family Bible, Part XXX., com- 
pletes the work, and an ample index to the notes, a 
title-page, and list of engravings (very long) accompany 
the Part. 

The Portrait Gallery. Part IX., contains Dzs- 
cartes, Admiral Brake, CROMWELL, CLAUDE 
REMBRANDT, MILTON, and CorNEILLE. A splendid 
work certainly. 

The Cyclopedia of Useful Arts, Parts XXI. and 
XXII. contain from ‘‘Gun”’ to “ Indigo.” ’ 

The National Temperance Chronicle (New Series) 
edited by the Rev. Toomas Spencer, M.A., has 
reached a fifteenth number; and The Dictionary of 
Domestic Medicine and Household Surgery is brought 
up to ‘ Quack.”——The Gardener’s Record gives 
some of the flowers of literature, since the practical 
directions for the month are necessarily brief. 

Messrs. TALLIs’s serials for the month are— 

1. The History of Scotland. By Tuomas WRIGHT, 
Esq., M.A. Part VI., which brings the history down 
to 1561, and treats carefully of Hax’s Mission. The 
portraits given are of the first Marquis of HaMILTON, 
and the Viscount DuNDEE. 

2. The Voyages of Captain Cook. Part II. hasa 
map of Australia (of which Cook was the paper 
showing the Gold Regions ; and the pages are studd 
with superior wood-cuts. 

3. The Crystal Palace described and illustrated, 
Part VI., has another “view” of the Great Exhibition 
and engravings of many of the more attractive pieces of 
sculpture. 








RaPuHaEL.—Love at first sight was exemplified by 
Raphael. His window overlooked the garden of the ad- 
joining house, and there he saw a lovely girl who 
mingled herself among her beautiful flowers—he saw 
her lave her beautiful feet in the lake—he fell 
passionately in love. He is said to have been so 
passionately enamoured of her beauty that he never 
could paint unless she were by hisside. Thelineaments 
of that fair form still live in some of his sublime pro- 
ductions; and thus, while she gave inspiration, he con- 
ferred immortality.— Ladies’ Companion, 
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THE CRITIC ABROAD. 

TxHosE who complacently proclaim that poetry is 
dead, that poetic inspiration has ceased to make 
its objects unselfish votaries of the Muse, that the 
ardours of old minstrelsy are incompatible with 
the civilization of the nineteenth century, may 
listen with profit to the story of the most popular 
living poet of Spain. Don Jose de Zorrilla was 
born at Valladolid in the year 1817, the son of a 
successful lawyer, who bestowed on him the best 
education that Spain could afford, and intended 
him to be a gentleman of the long robe, with 
wealth and promotion in its train. The youth, 
however, neglected his law books for the old 
Spanish histories and romances, and the dramas 
of Calderon and Lope de Vega; and it was soon 
evident that he would never prove a willing 
ornament to the bar. The alarmed father even 
heard that his son was guilty of scribbling verses, 
and forthwith despatched messengers to bring 
him home, where he was to be tempted with the 
delights of cultivating land, and the pride of be- 
longing to the agricultural interest. But young 
Zorrilla got word of what was in store for him, 
and, before the paternal envoys arrived, he had 
decamped to Madrid, and was soon safely con- 
cealed from all discovery in an obscure quarter of 
the multitudinous metropolis. There, for a con- 
siderable period, he lived on, in perfect obscurity 
and extreme penury, cultivating his art, and 
sufficiently repaid if now and then a Madrid 
newspaper condescended to insert a little of his 
poetry. At last came the evening of the 15th of 
April, 1837, when a funeral cortége followed 
through the streets of Madrid the remains of 
Larra, the brilliant poet, novelist, and critic, to 
be deposited in their final resting-place. When 
the funeral-oration had been pronounced, by a 
properly authorized person, a young man issued 
from the throng of auditors, and, in a voice 
almost choked by modesty and emotion, recited a 
few touching stanzas lamenting the untimely fate 
of his brother-poet. The appearance and de- 
meanour of the youthful stranger (for Zorrilla 
was then only twenty,) excited general sympathy 
and curiosity. His circumstances and pursuits 
were enquired into; he produced his poetic per- 
formances; they were read and admired; and 
Don Jose found himself—a lion! Since then, he 
has rivalled Calderon and Lope de Vega in fer- 
tility, and, according to the opinion of young 
Spain, almost in genius. Flowery, flowing, and 
brilliant as Tom Moore in his Lalla Rookh, fondly 
patriotic as Walter Scott in his metrical romances, 
Zorrilla sings the glorious deeds of the heroes of 
old Spain; not, however, without doing justice to 
the Moors; and his dramas, which, like those of 
his predecessors, are made up of fast-hurrying 
incidents, are also based on great or striking 
events in Spanish history. He has lately pub- 
lished a first volume of a new poem, Granada, of 
which the title sufficiently indicates the subject. 
Eagerly waited for, it is being eagerly read: all 
the more eagerly that it is not one long mono- 
tonous epic, but a series of romances. The 
melody of the verse, and the exuberant beauty of 
his descriptions, promise to make his latest his 
most successful effort. And if he achieve less in 
what is, after all, the highest department of 
literature —the creation and delineation of cha- 
racter—why he falls short in the company of 
most of his predecessors, for literary Spain has 
produced but one Don Quixote and one Sancho 
Panza. 

A “new poet” in Spain is something; but 
what does the reader say to the appearance of a 
Mahomedan Moliére, among the Georgian Tartars 
of the Caucasus? Prince Woronzow, the Russian 
Governor in those parts, is a great lover of the 
stage, and, under his auspices, no less than two 
theatres, one Russian and one Georgian, have of 
late years been opened in Tiflis—to the great 
delight of the natives as well as of the Europeans. 
Nay, Mirza Feth-Ali Achundor, a Tartar by birth 
and education, not contented with enjoying, has 
taken to producing, and two comedies by this 
literary prodigy have been acted with great 
applause upon the Tiflis boards. The Mirza is 
a man, however, of some western culture, being a 
member of the Geographical Society of Tiflis, and 
the translator into Russian of one of his own 
pieces—“ Monsieur Jourdan, the Botanist, and the 
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as follows:—-Monsicur Jourdan, a French | hostile critics were discussed. This time, in the 
Botanist, has been despatched to the east on a | Play itself, she has not only braved but provoked 
scientific mission by Louis Philippe, and early their hostility. One of the personages of the 
in the year 1848 arrives in the Trans-Caucasian | piece being accused of an intention to do some- 
district of Carabach; and is hospitably entreated thing very dishonourable, indignantly rebuts it, 
by a sort of Tartar Squire Hatem-Khan-Aga | and adds: “Iam not a gazetier”—a penny-a- 
whose daughter, a young lady with an unpro- liner! Fancy the indignation of the Paris critics 
nounceable name, is betrothed to her cousin, a | —ofJules Janin above all! There they sat on their 
likely young gentleman enough, but ratherrestless | front seats, the collective criticism of Paris, on the 
and adventurous, one Schachbas-Beg. Monsieur | opening night of the piece, and were insulted in a 
Jourdan and the young lover become great friends, | body before the audience of the Gymnase! And 
and Schachbas-Beg is easily persuaded to under- | by whom? By a woman, who has been “ one of 
take a journey to Paris, whence he can return | 0urselv*s,” too, whose book we have praised into 
with all manner of new accomplishments and | notoriety! The poor Démon du Foyer (which is the 
implements, and both astonish and civilize | title of her new piece) is terribly handled in con- 
Georgia. “Very pleasant for you,” says the | Sequence ! The audience, however, was pleased ; 
young lady with the unpronounceable name, to | for the plot and catastrophe, though feeble, turn 
whom her mother the Khanum joins herself—| 00 the welcome conversion to good-sense and 
“Very pleasant for you; but what is to become | g00d-nature of a petted, conceited, selfish, 
of me? Am to be left lamenting?” Tears and | troublesome young lady, who is far too pretty to 
entreaties are of no avail. Schachbas-Beg will be a vixen and the “demon” of any “ fireside.” 
go: when a new personage appears upon the | She is one of three orphaned sisters (her own 
scene. This is no other than the celebrated | 2ame being Flora, those of the other two Camilla 
Persian magician, the Dervish Mastali-Shah, | 20d Nina) who live under the protection of a great 
who, for a “consideration,” can do anything and | ”@es¢ro, In a comfortable house, near Milan, with 
everything, he says: at which the gentleman of ® beautiful garden to walk about in; and they 
those parts smile sceptically, while the ladies are | Might all be very happy, if Flora, to whom the 
believers in the new-comer. The Khanum and | other two defer in everything, would not be so 
her daughter take him into their confidence. | extremely ill-tempered. W hen the piece opens, 
“ What can you do to prevent this horrid French- | Camilla has just sang for the first time at La Scala, 
man carrying off our mutual young friend to with “ triumphant success,”—which does not im- 
Paris.” The magician ponders: “Why, ladies, | Prove Flora’s temper. — A young Marquis, 
I can cut off his head, or if you don’t like blood- | Passionately fond of music, was present, and of 
shed, the spirits at my command will destroy | Course fell in love with Camilla; but with her 
Paris, so as to take away from the young gentle- | Voice only, for being short-sighted (why had he 
man any desire to visit it; but I’ must have a | Not an opera-glass?) he could not distinguish her 
hundred ducats down.” After a good deal of con- | features! Next day, however, he waits upon the 
sideration, it is decided that Monsieur Jourdan’s | Maestro to be introduced to the prodigy. The 
life shall be spared; but that Paris shall be | Maestro goes to fetch her, and meanwhile pretty 
destroyed; and the hundred ducats are handed | Miss Flora enters. The Marquis thinks this must 
over to the magician, who, like a rogue as he is, | be the cantatrice, takes a turn with her in the 
soliloquizes at some length over the folly of | garden, and whispers soft nothings in her ear; to 
women. However, he prepares his magic ap- | her great delight. W hen they come in, however, 
pliances; draws his circle; arranges within it the real Camilla is introduced ; the Marquis 
some bits of wood to represent a town; calls on ™akes up to her, and Florais abandoned to envy, 
his obedient spirits in some magic jargon; knocks | Jealousy, and ill-humour. Whereupon an elderly 
about the bits of wood with his wand; and pro- | prince, who is fond of educating celebrities, pro- 
claims that Paris is destroyed. Searcely has he | poses to her to go off with him to Genoa, and 
finished when a loud knocking is heard at the | there become a singer. She goes; her flight is 
door; the ladies are in alarm; the magician | discovered; and her family in despair. Can the 
gathers together his bits of wood, and disappears | Marquis do less than fly to reclaim her? He 
behinds a curtain. Enter Monsieur Jourdan, | flies—finds her with the elderly prince, challenges 
who has just heard from the English consul the | the latter, and while they are duelling in the back- 
news of the February Revolution. “Wake up | garden, the Maestro and the two sisters arrive, 
your husband, I must be off. Paris is destroyed, | 2nd Flora yields to their tenderness on one con- 
the Monarchy has fallen, the king is in exile!” | dition (which the foolish Camilla grants), that 
“ But how has it happened,” says the lady, “is it | the Marquis shall be hers and not Camilla’s. 
the work of magic?” “It must be magic,” rejoins | There are three parties to this bargain, however, 
the innocent Jourdan, “to happen in a single | 4nd when the Marquis re-enters, wounded, he 

claims Camilla’s hand—and would have it at 





moment.” To whom the Khanum: “But will | . . 

you not take our Schachbas with you?” To her | once; but Flora asserts the promise. Hence a 

the doctor: ‘“ What are you talking of, Ma’am? I good deal of confusion, which ends in Flora’s 

don’t know where I shall lay my own head; how | seeing the error of her ways, and consenting to 
the execution of the original arrangement. 


ean I take Schachbas-Beg with me?” And 
Alexandre Dumas has completed the second 
part of his Memoirs, which reach now to the eve of 


he retires to pack up, and return to France. 
Whereon, we presume, the young lady with the | , ; , 
| the Revolution of 1830, and promise to begin to 
g that he 


unpronounceable name, marries her Scachbas. | u : ; 
Certainly the ladies triumph over the scepticism | be really interesting: scarcely anything t 

of the gentleman. Probably the knowing ones of | Writes could be other than amusing. Men who 
are now of mature age and of time-established 








Magician, Maskali-Schah,” the plot of which is 











Tiflis grin at the superstition of female Georgia. 


And the readers of Tue Critic are persuaded— 
are they not—that a Tartar can write a better 


comedy than some Englishmen; one by the way, 
which as there is as yet no “international copy- 
right” with Georgia, Mr. Charles Mathews is very 
welcome to adapt for the Lyceum, if he pleases! 

Let us, too, like Monsieur Jordan, go west- 
ward and to Paris, where, with George Sand’s 
new piece at the Gymnase, not to speak of all the 
other literary events, there is plenty to talk 
about. This is her fourth or fifth dramatic 
attempt, and like most of the preceding ones, has 
pleased the audience better than the critics. 
Whether it be that these gentry have some 
private pique at her, or whether they think that 
it is enough for a woman to succeed in novel- 
writing, and that a Salic law should limit the 
occupancy of the theatrical throne—certain it is 
that they have been extremely severe on the 
clever dramas of the authoress of Lelia. On the 
last occasion, she took advantage of the publica- 
tion of her play, the Vacances de Pandolphe, to 
prefix a preface in which the charges of the 





reputation are beginning to appear in his lively 
page as they looked and lived, laborious and un- 
known, at their first outset in the literary world. 
Among them is Alphonse Karr, one of the most 
piquant and original (if rather brusque), of living 
French writers,—who is pleasantly described by 
Alexandre as a good-looking young fellow of two 
and twenty, then writing “bucolic” articles for 
Figaro, a famous swimmer and athlete withal, 
and eccentric in his dress and mode of living. 
His father, it would seem, was a German musi- 
cian, which accounts for something decidedly not 
French in the build of Karr’s mind. When 
| Alphonse came to be a literary notability, the 
Minister of course offered him a decoration. 
“Sir,” said Karr, “my father is undecorated: a 
son cannot accept the honour before his father.” 
The father was decorated; when he died Alphonse 
was at once offered the honour again; and, ac- 
cording to Alexandre, he quietly took the old 
riband from his parent’s button-hole, and inserted 
it in his own! 

In a graver department of literature than that 
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the gay Dumas works or sports in, there has 
appeared the Dictionnaire des Sciences philoso- 
phiques ¢ par une societe de professeurs de philoeophie, 
sous la direction de M. Franck, de l'Institut :— 
(“ Dictionary of the Philosophical Sciences; by 
an association of Professors of Philosophy, under 
the superintendence of M. Franck, of the Insti- 
tute.”) The French are famous for their exhaus- 
tive manuals of special and general knowledge in 
a lexicon form; and what can be more welcome 
to the thoughtful student than a work like this 
in which every attribute and condition of man, 
intellectual and social, may be found at once, 
with a lucid summary of the modes in which it 
has been viewed by the thoughtful of all ages 
down to the present day? It has cost nine years 
of labour to the studious men who have composed 
it, chiefly followers of Cousin and Jouffroy 
Among the many articles (and the many authors) 


may be mentioned that on “esprit,” by M. de | 


Rémusat, and on Spinoza and Spinozism by M. 
Saisset, a distinguished young thinker of the 
anti-materialist school, who has been recently 
introduced to the English public by William 
Maccall. Another still of those purely medita- 
tive and metaphysical works which constantly 
bear testimony to the falsity of the charge of 


intellectual frivolity so often brought against the | 


French is M. Garnier’s Traité des Facultés de 
l'Ame (“Treatise on the Faculties of the Soul”) 
—an interesting sort of physical geography of the 
human mind. 

In a still graver department, religion, the Abbé 
Bourgade, ‘ almoner of the chapel of Saint Louis 
at Carthage,” has published La Clef du Coran 


(“ Key to the Koran”) a curious continuation of 
How oddly it sounds— | 


his Sources de Carthage. 


Soirées de Carthage! The Abbé, as we need 


scarcely say, exercises a missionary function | 


among the Mahometan Moors of his district; and 
this little work is an argument against the truth 
of Mahometanism, conveyed in an imaginary 
conversation between a Christian priest, a Cadi, 
a Mufti, and an emigrant from Algiers. By the 
sanguine among the French, much used to be 
hoped for from the meeting of the Crescent and 
the Cross on the northern shore of Africa, but 
little yet of good has been effected. Certainly it 


has given a great stimulus to the study of Arabic | 


in France, and has even been the means of com- 
municating to Christian Europe much interesting 
information respecting that singular race, the 
Arabs, as well as respecting the long and shifting 
series of dominations to which the northern rim 
of Africa has been subjected. Books on these 
topics keep issuing from the Paris Press; the two 
latest are M. Dureau de la Malle’s Algérie (“ Alge- 
ria”) and M. Beerbrugger’s La Grande Kabylie 
ou études sur les Kabiles dans Vantiquié (“'The 
greater Kabylia; or Studies on the Kabyles of 
Antiquity,’—both authors having already con- 
tributed works of importance on the past history 
and present state of Algeria. M. De la Malle’s 
book treats of the colonization of Northern Africa 
by the Romans, and, with great detail, of the 
military means by which that great people with 
difficulty subdued it. M. Beerbrugger is the con- 
tributor of the letter-press to the magnificent 
illustrated work on that country, published under 
the auspices of Louis Philippe; and is probably 


better acquainted with it in detail and as a whole, | 


than any living Frenchman. When we think how 


few and careless are the English accounts of Hin- | 
dostan, it is almost amusing to sce the painful | 


minuteness with which Beerbrugger investigates 
every little point in the history and topography 
of so comparatively insignificant a region as the 
land of the Kabyles—which, to the French, how- 
ever, is what Circassia is to the Czar. 

French, and at the same time, not French, is 
the new work by M.de Lenz: Beethoven et ses 
trois styles (“ Beethoven and his three styles.”) 
Lenz is a German, by birth, a Russian by adop- 
tion, and writes in a jargon which only by courtesy 
can be allowed the name of French. <Any original 
contribution, however, to the biography of 
Beethoven will be welcome; for, in spite of all 


that has been written about the great musician, | 


he still remains obscure to most of us. Lenz is a 
passionate Beethovenist, and the mere title of his 
work shows that he has been no careless student 
of the great German maestro. In his wanderings 
over Europe, he has carefully collected, moreover, 
every accessible trait or anecdote of Beethoven; 
and many of these, now printed for the first time, 
are extremely curious. Apropos of the obscurity 


in which Beethoven remains, there is another 
great German, who laboured in a different depart- 
ment, but between whom and Beethoven there are 








some salient points in common—we mean Jean 
Paul Richter, over whom, in spite of all that he 
has written and that has been written about him, 
there rests a similar obscurity. Readers of the 
German Lives of him and of that by Mrs. Lee, 
the Yankee lady, will remember a certain Emanuel, 
to whom he was long bound by ties of the closest 
friendship, and to whom, in correspondence as in 
personal commune, he poured out his whole soul. 





now in London, and in possession of Richter’s 
whole correspondence with his father; it would 
be well if some of our German scholars looked 
after it. 

Except Dr. Franz’s striking pamphlet Uber 


the slightest interest—.and has not Dr. Franz’s 


made the subject of'a leading article in the Leading 
Journal of Europe? Meetings of all sorts of | 
Associations, however, are rife in Germany as 
with us. There is something, we suppose, in 
sere autumn, “laying a fiery finger on the leaves,” 
that suits with the contemplation of the remains 
of hoar antiquity. While our Archeological 
Associations and Institutes have been ban- 
queting and dissertating in the provinces, the 
Society of Enquirers into German History and 
| Archeology (** Deutsche Geschichte und Alter- 
| thumsforscher ”) have been meeting at Dresden 
| under the Presidency of Prince John of Saxony. 
On the final day of their formal meeting, they 
assembled in the Palace, the King and a Princess 
or two being present, and the President, with his 
own princely lips, summed up the results of their 
| debates, which had given birth to a variety of | 
proposals for German Museums, National Works 
'on German Antiquities, and so forth. Then 
sundry Professors made speeches, and between 
whiles antique cantatas were chaunted—relics of 
old German musical art. Next day, a steam- 
boat took the learned men, Prince and all, to 
Meissen with its Castle and Cathedral; and the 
whole wound up with an extensive deglutition of | 
Meissen wine! 

In Germany, the professors of every species of | 
activity are associated into some sort of Guild or | 
Institute; the very short-hand writers, we beg 
pardon, the very stenographers, are beginning to 
have theirs; and it has just held its first annual 
meeting at Kissingen. There have been great com- 
plaints of the want of a uniform system of | 
“stenography ;” but the way has been paved (at | 
Kissingen) towards attaining it, and nothing (it 
| is said) could be more delightful or more affecting 
than the manner in which each “ stenographer ” 
sacrificed his own little peculiarity or hobby on 
the altar of uniformity. Nay, there is talk of an 
organization of the German “ Fourth Estate,” or 
at least of its most respectable heads, the Editors 
of Newspapers having a certain circulation—a 
| sort of Journalistic “Property Qualification.” 
Some papers copy from others leading-articles 
without acknowledgment, bits of news, too, and 
telegraphic dispatches. Should not German 
Journalism have its Parliament, not to debate 
polities; but questions of literary criminal law? 
| These very matters, namely, the piracy of articles 
and adoption of “exclusive intelligence” were 
mooted by the Manager of Zhe Times, Mr. 
Mowbray Morris, before the recent Newspaper 
Stamp Committee of the House of Commons; 
and if the so-called Taxes on Knowledge are 
repealed, they will need not merely to be mooted, 
but to be stringently inquired into, and adjusted. 





France. 


Caprices et Zigzags. Par Tiutornire Gautier. 
Paris: Lecou. 1852. [Cuprices and Zigzags. 
By Tutorutte Gautier. | 


| M. Tuxornire Gautier, a very able and well- 
known feuilletoniste, has published, under this 
eccentric title, a reprint of some of his former 
| disquisitions upon men and manners. They are 
written in that easy, sketchy style which is the 
distinctive characteristic of his species; and, as 
certain of the articles contain reflections upon 
| England and the English more truthful and 
| rational than those commonly indulged in by the 
| French litterateurs, we subjoin a few extracts for 
| the entertainment of our readers: 


THE ARCHITECTURE AT THE WEST-END OF 
LONDON. 
The architecture of the houses, or rather of the 
| Palaces which compose this quarter, inhabited by the 





We understand that a son of this Emanuel’s is | 





die Staats Krankheit (“On the malady of the | 


State”), there is no recent German publication of | —. - < > : 

papal brmenreehe econt German ¥ | ration of everything that can be done with money, with 

: : : » <._ | patience and with resolution— ful, the comfortable 

_ pamphlet, besides being copiously analyzed in its | P*2en° solntion—the useful, the c 

Berlin correspondence, been honoured by being | : “ - ‘ 2 
a I : 7 © | all that is possible to accomplish, and even in that which 
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richer classes, is very grandiose and monumental, albeit 
somewhat hybrid and equivocal as to style. Not even in 
an ancient city, are so many columns and pediments pre- 
sented to the eye. The Greeks and the Romans were 
certainly never so much Greeks and Romans as are the 
subjects of Her Britannic Majesty. You walk between 
two rows of Parthenons; you see nothing but Temples 
of Vesta, and of Jupiter Stator, and the illusion would 
be complete if you did not read between the columns 
and pilasters, “Gas Company,” “ Life Assurance 
Society.” 





ENGLISH TASTE. 


London may become Rome, but she can never become 
Athens. This, indeed, seems reserved for Paris. In 
London there may be gold, power, material development 
in the highest degree of perfection, a gigantic exagge- 


—but never the beautiful. The English will excel in 
is impossible. They will invent machines that will 
make six hundred-thousand pairs of stockings in a 
minute, and they will even discover new nations to wear 
them, but they will never be able to make a bonnet 
which a French grisette would put upon her head. 


COSTUME OF THE LOWER ORDERS. 


The population is, in appearance, much more mise- 
rable than that of Paris. With us, the workpeople, 
the lower classes, have clothes made expressly for them, 
coarse, it is true, but of a distinctive fashion, and which 
may be at once recognised as having always belonged 
to them. Ifthe blouse be torn, we know at once that 


| the wearer once carried it new upon his back. The 
| grisettes and the workwomen are neat and clean, despite 


the extreme simplicity of their dress. But at London 
this is not so: everybody wears a black coat, with swal- 
low tails, pantaloons and a beaver, even to the most 


| miserable wretch who gains a living by opening the door 


of your cab. The women, too, wear bonnets and ladies’ 
dresses, so that, at first sight, it seems as if the streets 
were crowded with people who have fallen from the 
superior classes either by misfortune or ill-conduct. 
This is because the people of London dress themselves 
in second-hand clothes; and, from degradation to de- 
gradation, a gentleman's dress-coat finishes upon the 
back of a common street-sweeper, while the satin bonnet 
of a duchess may be traced down to the ignoble head of 
a scullery-maid. 


With the spirit of this last extract we fully 
agree. Nothing can be more absurd than the air 
ot seedy-gentility which reigns through a collec- 
tion of our lower orders. The French workman 
goes to work in his blouse, which, being made of 
a washable article, always looks clean and fresh; 
but an English bricklayer may be often seen at 
work in a cloth coat, that has once been black, 
but now of a cclour much more easily to be 
imagined than described. 


DISPROPORTION OF WEALTSH. 


This is the reverse of the medal throughout all eivili- 
zation. Immense fortunes are always explained by a 
fearful amount of misery. In order that a few may 
devour so much, a multitude must fast. The higher 
the palace is elevated, the deeper must the quarry bave 
been dug, and nowhere is the disproportion so manifest 
as in England. To be a poor man in London, appears to 
me to be one of those tortures which Dante forgot to | 
mention in his Jnferno. The possession of wealth is 
so evidently the only merit publicly recognised by the 
English that the poorer classes despise each other, and 
accept with humility the proud and overbearing manners 
of therich. The English, who declaim so loudly against 
popish idols, should not forget that the Golden Calf is 
the most infamous of idols, and exacts the most terrible 
sacrifices. 


M. Gautier gives his readers some amusing 
sketches of the English cuisine, of course giving 
the palm very decidedly to the French school of 
cookery. He dined at Blackwall, and at 
Simpson’s famous fish-ordinary in Billingsgate. 
He professes, indeed, a penchant for our beer, 
especially the Scotch ale, but says of the wines in 
vogue in this country that they are little better 
than rum disguised in various ways. “A great 
deal of Devonshire perry,” says he, “is absorbed 
here, under pretence of being champagne.” He 
went to the Opera, and to some of the theatres, 
and, on his exit, appears to have taken his sup- 
per at Qury’s in the Haymarket. There we shall 
leave him, merely observing that he, like all 
Frenchmen, appears to have gone away with a 
very high sense of the personal charms possessed 
by all ranks of the females of Britain. 
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Germany. 


Liibische Geschichten und Sagen. [Tales and 
Legends of Lubeck.| Gesammelt von Dr. 
Ernst Deecke. Libeck. 1852. 12mo. 

Anoruer addition to the rapidly increasing stock 

of legendary lore, so industriously gathered to- 

gether by our industrious German cousins from 
all quarters and countries. If these collections 
do not cast any certain light upon medieval 
history, they do so, at least, upon medieval 
literature, manners and superstitions, and in this 
respect they have their value, however much the 
fastidious taste of the present day may be offen- 
ded with the traditions themselves. Traditions 
we call them, but at one time they were subjects 
of extensive and strong belief. This collection, 
gathered from old chronicles and oral statements, 
has entire reference to the ancient city of Lubeck, 
the first of the Hanse towns, which still bears 
evidence to its former opulence in its antiquated 
streets. The city is said to derive its name from 
the following circumstance:—In 1066 it was be- 
sieged by a predatory prince, and as the citizens 
suffered greatly for want of provisions they were 
upon the point of yielding to the enemy. At this 
crisis, a poor fisherman, Lupa by name, collecting 
all the beef and bread in the place he could find, 
filled his boat and rowed out into the river in the 
direction of the blockading ships of the foe. He 
was of course seized and had his boat overhauled. 

Surprised at the sight of so much provisions, he 

was asked what he was going to do with them? 

Lupa carelessly replied, that as there was so 

much victuals in the place he was going to dis- 

pose of them in the neighbouring markets. By 
this craft he saved the town, as the enemy, 
believing his tale respecting this abundance, 
despaired of taking it, and raised the blockade. 





The grateful burghers desired Luna, on his return, | 


to ask what favour he would accept and it should 
granted. He asked nothing for himself or his 
heirs, and begged only that his brother-fishermen 
might have the monopoly of selling live fish in the 
market-place, which request was granted; and 
from that time the town was called Lubastadt. 
Old King Krvrto, to whom it belonged, was after- 


wards slain by a Prince Heryricu, who marricd | 
his young widow, and seized upon his estates. | 


Lubastadt, for its loyalty to the late king, was 
destroyed, but the fishermen were permitted to 
live in a new town built near the same spot. As 
this town was much visited by merchants it 
brought King Hernricu great wealth, whence he 
made it his capital and called it Lubeck, that is to 
say, his Crown. Such is the subject of two 
legends. 

The contents of this little volume will best be 
understood by a few extracts. Observe how very 
circumstantially the dates are given: 

THE THREE HEADSMEN. 

About the year 1209 the headsman of Lubeck died, 
and three experienced masters of the craft applied for 
the vacant office. But as the magistrates were at a loss 
which of the three to confer it upon, spake one of the 
applicants: “ Most worthy sirs! that none of us may 
be preferred to the disadvantage of the others, we humbly 


beg, that he who shows the best specimen of skill in | 
This request was | 


the art may have the appointment.” 
complied with, and he who had been spokesman was 
made headsman until he should be able to show his mas- 
terpiece on the first malefactor. And now one was 
condemned to die by the sword, and the first master cut 
through the neck of the poor sinner so cleverly that the 
head remained upon the trunk, and nothing was to be 
seen save a slight mark like a fine scarlet thread round 
the neck. This was the case for some time, when the 
headsman shook the body and made the head fall from 
the shoulders. 

The second master now entered upon his office, and 
kept it until he struck off the heads of two criminals at 
one blow. 

Then came the third master, and waited until an 
evil-doer came to his lot. He then placed two jointed 
iron rings around his neck, and placed a pea between | 
them, so that they were only the thickness of a pea | 
asunder; but his hand was so certain, that he cut off | 
the head of the criminal with a blow between the two 
rings. This master was accepted, but the two others 
were highly praised. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


THE PRODIGAL SON. 

1342. This year died a rich burgher of Lubeck, who | 
had an only and a degenerate son. But before the | 
father died, he admonished his son very solemnly, and 
begged that he might not deny him one request. This | 
the son promised with an oath. Then spake the father; | 
“My dear son! I have long observed with grief how 
uselessly and shamefully you squander my sweat and | 


| fetters, and was duly hanged next morning. 


blood among people, who, in your future need, will not 
give you so much as a drink of water. If you despise 
my fatherly counsel you will go on as in time past, and 
spend all your substance, and when your friends deny 
you a piece of dry bread even, you will fall into despair 
and seek what manner of death to die. This, then, is 
iny last will, that in this thy misery ye go into the 
arched cellar and hang thyself from the great iron ring 
let into the wall. The son said “yes,” and laughed 
notwithstanding at his father’s request; but all came to 
pass as the latter had said. And when he was in the 
greatest need and almost dead of hunger, he went into 


a stool just under the iron rimg, and when he had fas- 
tened a cord to it, he placed his neck in the noose and 
kicked the stool from under him. The ring broke, for 
it had been so constructed, and several thousand gold 
pieces fell down on the body of the miserable son, who 
now, however, was comforted, and repenting him of his 
past evil courses, he became a good and useful man. 

Among these legends there is a fair sprinkling 
of the diabolical and supernatural. Here is one 
entitled 

THE DEATH GULPH. 

1351. About this time stood a tavern not far from 
Slutup, where people spent their time on Sundays and 
working days in riot and debauchery, and no admonition 
would make them repent their wicked ways. Even 
when the Black Death came they would not leave off; 
they did not fear it, nor did any die, as the foul fiend 
preserved them. Then came one Sunday the good 
priest of Slutup, with the body of Our Lord, to ad- 
minister it to a dying villager, and before him went the 
sacristan and rang a bell. The fiddler, who was playing 
before the tavern, knelt and did honour to the sacra- 
ment, but the others continued dancing. While the 
fiddler still knelt saying his prayer, he heard behind him 
thunder and a crash as if the day of judgment had 
come; and when he looked round him, lo! the tavern 
and the dancers were no more to be seen—-=all had dis- 
appeared in a great gulph which is still to be seen. 


A good story occurs of the Painter and the 
Devil; but it is too long for extract. In sub- 
stance it is as follows:—About 1351, there lived 
in Lubeck a famous painter, who, whenever he 
had occasion to introduce the devil into his 
| pictures, painted him in the most hideous form 
he could think of, much to the displeasure and 
vexation of Beelzebub himself. One day the 
painter was waited upon by the devil in person, 
who expostulated with him on the subject of the 
exaggerated portraits he made of him, declaring 
that he was not nearly so ugly as he was painted, 
and promising his friendship if the painter would 
only paint him a little better-looking in time to 
come. ‘This the painter declined to promise, and 
the devil went off in a high dudgeon, threatening 
to have his revenge. Not many days after the 
devil, in the dress and likeness of the painter, 
went to a clothier and purchased several ells of 
his best cloth, to be paid for the following day. 
The clothier, proud of his customer, let the devil 
have the cloth, which he made up into a bundle, 
an¢, stealing into the painter’s bed-chamber, hid 
it under his bed. Next day the clothier’s boy 
called on the painter for the price of the cloth. 
| He denied all knowledge of the transaction. “Do 
you take me for a fool?” he said, and turned the 
boy out of doors. The boy complained to his 
master and the master to the magistrates, accu- 
sing the painter of having stolen his cloth. Search 
was made in the painter’s house, and to the con- 
fusion and astonishment of the latter the cloth 
was at length found. No excuses on his part 
could save him; he was taken to prison and 
sentenced to be hanged. On the night prior to 
the day he was to have been executed, the devil 
entered his cell, and offered to set him free if he 
would only surrender himself to his will. This 
the painter sturdily refused to do. “Do promise, 
then, to paint me a little handsomer in future?” 











the vault as his father had commanded, and mounted | 





| of the 
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| the paradise of feasting, dancing, finery, uluminations 


begged the poor conceited devil; and this the | 


painter did promise. 


The devil hereupon took | 


the form of the painter, assumed his chains and | 


The 


painter meanwhile, according to the devil’s in- 


structions, had gone home, and did not stir | 


abroad until late in the afternoon, when he pub- | 
licly showed himself in the market-place, to the | 
amazement of the people who had seen him | 


hanged, as they believed, some hours before. 
There was the painter still dangling from the 
gallows, and here the painter quick and in body 
in the street! “You may hang the devil if you 
think proper,” he said, “but I am not a thief!” 
The affair reachel the ear of the magistrates. 
The live painter was confronted with the live 
hangman, who, doubting the evidence of his 


senses, ran to the gallows, and mounting the | 


| farmer species, lay their heads together to devise a visit 


| pretence of a journey on business—the wives, though 


| lordsin cunning, and combine, as soon as the latter 


ladder, found the swinging body light as a wisp 
of straw. The painter now explained all he 
knew about the matter; and from that time the 
saying has been in use—“ Ay! Ay! take him to 
Lubeck where they spare nobody, and hang even 
the devil when they catch him.” It is due to the 
memory of the painter, to mention, that he kept 
his promise, and in an altar-piece, which he 
subsequently painted, introduced the devil as a 
fine old man, and dressed like the Pope, but 
beneath the pontificals appeared a cloven foot, 
and in the place of the ears appeared two horns, 
and underneath all was written: 

Hance animam posco, 

Quam plenam criminibus nosco. 














































































This picture was in existence in 1600, and the 
reader may believe as much of this history as he 
thinks proper. 

With one farther extract we close our notice of 
Dr. Dercke’s pleasant compilation. Some of 
our ingenious friends may find the subject of a 
pretty ballad in the story of 
INNOCENT GERTRUDE. 

1306. This year a poor maiden was cast into prison 
accused of theft; and as she asserted her innocency she 
was to be put to the torture, to make her confess the 
truth. Next day when the judges, with the exeutioner, 
entered her cell she lay dead on her pallet. They laid 
the corpse in a prison shell, and placed it in a new 
chapel in St. James’s church until it might be buried at 
nightfall under the gallows. When nine o’clock came 
the bell began to toll of itself, and all the candles in 
the church were of a sudden lit up, and soft and bean- 
tiful music filled the place. Notwithstanding this the 
sledge was brought and bore away the body, which was 
buried beneath the gallows. But from that time the 
bell tolled of itself at nine o'clock in the evening of the 
day the poor innocent maiden was buried; and the 
candles of themselves lit up as long as the gallows stoed 
on the old spot. 


THE 








Italy. 


(Continued from page 459.) 
Naples, July 26. 
ANOTHER Neapolitan master, distinguished in a differ- 
ent walk of his art, Ricci, has brought out lately at 
the Teatro Nuovo, which ranks only third among the 
opera-houses here, a piece of the duffa character, 
whose success has been decided, Prediyrotta, the 
subject being founded on one of the great popular 
festivals (the Nativity of the Blessed Virgin), so called 
in Naples because the kings, officers of state, &c. pass, 
that day, in grand gala, between files of troops drawn 
out for the extent of about two miles, to a little church 
Madonna at the entrance to the grotto of 
Posilippo (hence Piedigrotta ; the foot of the grotto.) 
The libretto, by a theatrical poet named Arienzo, ex- 
clusively aims at portraying the manners of the lower 
classes here, and is, I believe, the first among such 
compositions entirely written in a local dialect (one, by 
the way, which in other parts of Italy is denounced as 
the most vile patois by which the most harmonious of 
languages has been corrupted.) This festa is, in Naples, 
the special occasion for merriment, junketing, and fine 
dressing in those very marked national costumes that 
in Italy are always so picturesquely becoming and 
locally varied; and on this day only aristocratic 
regulations are so far laid aside that the beautiful 
gardens of the Villa Reale, along the Chiaja, are thrown 
open to all classes. It is to the lazzaroni and peasants 
of these environs what the carnival has long ceased to 
be here, and I believe it is true that in marriage con- 
tracts the stipulation is often made on behalf of girls 
in these ranks of life, that the husband is unfailingly 
to take his wife to the festival of Piedigrotta. Ob! 


of coloured paper lamps, firing of mortars, and ascend- 
ing of rockets at a Neapolitan féte such as this—those 
only who have visited southern Italy can perhaps 
imagine it, or picture to themselves the bruyante 
vivacity, the childlike light-heartedness of this people, 
the blending of devotion and saturnalian revelling, the 
flowing of Posilippo and lava-produced wines, or (most 
essential of ingredients), the piled-up mountains of 
maccaroni on such occasion! 1 must, however, pay a 
tribute of justice to this people in attesting that, 
frenzied as the height to which their mirth often rises, 
and inexhaustible as is the spirit with which the revel 
is kept up, at similar festivals, intoxication is rarely 
witnessed, quarelling still less, and, generally speaking, 
the boundary between gaiety and licentiousness remains 
untransgressed. In Ricci’s opera a domestic intrigue 
is cleverly interwoven with the festive scenes supplied 
by its subject: two elderly rusties of the comfortable 


to Naples during the grand féte, without being burdened 
by their young wives, whom they leave at home under 


unsuspecting of the deceit, prove matches for their 


have started, a trip to Naples on the self-same object. 
The sposi of course come across each other in_ the 
vicissitudes of the féte, but not before flirtations have 
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arisen, and a complication of rapports been esta- 


blished between wedded and unwedded people, youths | 


in search of wives, and wives running away from 
husbands, to which succeed as much of turmoil and 
storming, devices of feminine ruse and bursts of 
masculine wrath, finally wound up by explanations and 
general amnesty, as serve to fill four acts entertainingly 
enough. Many of the corias are beautiful, and in some 
a simple strain of melancholy is the more affecting in 
its contrast to the usual jingling character of comic 


recilative, and the crashing tumult of those scenes | 


where more violent action is introduced. ‘The first 
erformance was all but a failure—hisses prevailed at 
Nifferont moments, and it appeared that some ‘‘ factious 
citizens’’ were impelled by personal enmities to get up 
a demonstration against the new opera, so much so, 
indeed, that the police interfered, authorized by the law 
which actually prohibits hissing in the theatres here, 
and several of the contraveners in the pit this evening 
had to expiate their offence by ten days’ imprisonment, so 
paternal are the chastisements of this government! But 
every opera is allowed here a run of three nights for full 
trial, however unfavourable the first reception, and 
when the third performance came, the success of 
Piedigrotta was triumphant (some retrenchments 
having been made in deference to the complaints of 
certain critics), and Ricci was called for five times 
during the evening, to receive enthusiastically-ex- 
pressed honours. The company at this house, though 
possessing no great celebrities, has sufficient talent to 
insure the success of agood comic opera. One engaged 
among their number, though not appearing frequently, 
is a countryman of ours, who promises to maintain the 
honours of a distinguished name, Mr. Charles Braham, 
who made his début last season at S. Carlo, and is 
engaged for the next, as I understand, at Messina. This 
gentleman sung for his benefit, a few nights since, in 
the Ermolinda of Battista, an opera founded on the 
story of Victor Hugo’s Notre Dame; his voice is a 
tenor of much suavity, his execution tasteful, and 
critics, whose opinion I must defer to, speak highly of 
his abilities. In acting he wants animation, naturally, 
rhaps the failing of a young competitor in a pro- 
ession requiring the masterdom and exercise of two 
arts simultaneously, and a man of Mr. Braham’s age, 
seeing the promise already given, may be expected to 
improve with every year’s additional experiences. 
Depressed asis literature in all its walks in this country, 
the stage may be considered its last refuge, rot from 
surveillance, indeed, but from peril of annihilation. 
Seven theatres are in present activity here, not to 
include that for the display of Marionettes, or the 
equestrian circus, and the Neapolitan public is, from 
taste, as well as from the absence of other interests, 
and of entertainments in the domestic sphere, decidedly 


SCIENCE, . 


SCIENCE AND ITS LITERATURE. 


SCIENTIFIC SUMMARY. 

Tue British ASsOciATION FOR THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF SCLENCE.—On the Ist instant, the Twenty- 
second Session of the above Association was opened at 
Queen’s College, Belfast, in which Institution rooms 
were assigned to each section of this body as their 
respective places of meeting, thus collecting them 
under one roof; an arrangement which the building 
permitted to be carried out, to the great convenience 
of the members at the gathering of this year. The 
proceedings commenced by Dr. Forbes Royle, the 
General Secretary, reading the Report of the Council ; 
the chair being occupied by Sir Roderick J. Murchison, 
as locum tenens for Mr. Airy, the retiring President of 
the Association. From this communication it appears 
that the Government has declined to grant money this 
year towards the publication of Mr. Huxley’s Ana- 
tomical and Geological Researches made during the late 
voyage of H. M.S. Rattlesnake. The applications, 
both to Government and to the East India Company, 
for aid in publishing the results of the botanical travels 
of Drs. Hooker and Thompson, Captain Strachey and 
Mr. Winterbottom, so desirable towards completing 
our knowledge of the Flora of India, have been some- 
what more successful than that first noticed; a portion, 
at least, of the researches of these gentlemen, being 
arranged for publication. The memorial of the ‘ Com- 
mittee for Tidal observations in the Atlantic,’’ has been 

resented to Government, but no answer seems yet to 

ave been received. The object desired is to extend 
our present limited knowledge of the phenomena of 
the Tides of this ocean, so as to determine the progress 
of the Tide-wave along the African and American 
coasts ; the points where it diverges, and those where 
it converges, the latter, it is at present presumed, being 
those subject to very high tides, such as occur on the 
east coast of Patagonia; from these data, when combined 


with observations on the islands in this ocean, the | 


general cause of tide elevation in the Atlantic may be 
traced out, a result of great importance both theo- 
retically and practically. The remainder of the Report 
communicated that the Phosphatic beds of the Crag, 


taken in connection with the scientific and economical | 


addicted to theatricals. The house appropriated to 
legitimate drama, though small, is well supported and | 
fashionable, being regulated on a principle adopted by 

few Italian managements, that of keeping the same 

company always engaged, instead of leaving successes 

to depend on the occasionally secured attraction of 

| travelling artists. Here was brought out the other | 
night, a new piece taken from the romance of Kendl- 
worth, by a very young author, with favourable results. 
Classical tragedy, and the comedies of Goldoni, Nota, 
&c., are rather more frequently produced here than at 
Rome, but it is impossible not to receive the con- 
viction, from the present state of the Italian stage, that 
the type of dramatic literature vaunted as the exclusively 
classic, is ceasing altogether to answer to the demands of | 
the public mind, and if not actually at its last gasp, 
only maintaining a factitious existence supported by a 
traditionary respect. That drama of artificial unities 
and cold abstractions is still applauded by Italian 
audiences, but a general expression of ennui may be | 
observed before the fifth act has been reached in the 

long familiar woes of Iphigenia or Orestes; the princi- 

ple of patriotism rather than sympathy operates, and 

it may partly be ascribed to general ignorance of 

English and German literature, of every other drama 

save the French, if the idea prevails among Italians 

that a species of intellectual duty prescribes the admira- 

tion for Alficri, just as that for Shakspeare, is universally 

professed, however actually felt, among English. Yet 

Alfieri’s school, in spite of this, stands virtually con- 

demned before posterity, the most practical proof of its 

decline being given by its postponement, on the stage, 

to almost every foreign importation; on an average the 

performance of his tragedies may be determined as, in 

relation to that of other pieces, one to twenty—that of 

translations from Scribe and other modern French 

writers, as one to three. A revolution must be effected 

in the Italian drama before it can at once address itself 

powerfully to the popular mind, and satisfy the require- 

ments of taste, whilst preserving a national individuality; 

this has apparently been felt by almost every living 

writer of dramatic eminence (not that these are 

numerous in Italy), in evidence of which might be 

adduced the tragedies of Manzoni (which, high as are 

their beauties, are never acted), and the Filippo 

Strozzi of Niccolini, the last Italy has produced, of 

distinguished merit (published about four years since), 

which is cast decidedly in the mould of Shakspeare, 

and deserves to be considered among the most remark- 

able. 

At the little theatre here called San Carlino, th 
sole aim is to satirize the manners of the Neapolitans, 
or burlesque some popular tendency, some furore of 
the day; thus, the meeting of the great Scientific 


| 


| Association, when held some years ago at Naples, was 
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value of mineral manures, especially the so- termed 
Coprolites, and the sources whence they are derived, 
are under the consideration of a committee of the 
Association ; tlien followed the names of the gentle- 
men appointed as officers of the Association during the 
meeting ; an enumeration of the various places solicit- 
ing the presence of the Association in the coming year ; 
and terminated by noticing, with approbation, Ronald's 
magnetographs, an adaptation of photography for the 
self-registering of magnetic observations; some remarks 
on the standard thermometers made at the establishment 
at Kew, and also on the standard barometers in course 
of preparation; complimentary observations on the zeal 
and assiduity displayed by Dr. Welsh, the superinten- 
dent at Kew; a notice of the late scientific balloon 
ascents; closing with the satisfactory intelligence, that 
the expenditure at the Kew Observatory has not ex- 
ceeded the sum voted for that purpose, there being no 
debts. The financial state of the association appears to 
be healthy, and the receipts at Belfast have greatly 
exceeded those last year at Ipswich. 
At the first General Meeting the President for the 
year, Colonel Sabine, delivered the customary address, 
prefacing it with the usual complimentary acknow- 
ledgments to individuals and associated bodies, and 
announcing his intention of restricting his discourse 
to the consideration of those subjects with which he 
himself was most familiar, those in which the Associa- 
tion has taken a part in its corporate capacity, and such 
as were likely to be discussed during the meeting at 
which he presided. The first subject he alluded to was 
the projected Observatory in the Southern Hemisphere, 
to be devoted exclusively to the examination of the 
nebulz in that portion of the heavens, and to be erected, 
of course in British territory, by the assistance of a 
_— grant. The chief practical difficulty, that of 
seeping the necessary mirrors of large magnitude 
properly polished, when removed from the mechanical 
appliances to be met with in Europe, has been re- 
moved by the successful experiments of the Earl of 
Rosse, so that it only remained for the Association, 
were that course deemed fitting, to unite with the Royal 
and other learned Societies, so as to bring the whole 
weight of the scientific influence of the Empire to bear | 
upon the Government, steadily and perseveringly urging | 


turned into a subject for caricature, and even th® 
sublime genius of Rachel did not secure her against 
similar maltreatment on these impertinent boards; the 
pieces here given are quite swt generis, almost withont 
plot, and consisting rather of a series of groupings in 
whieh great variety is introduced, than of any con- 
secutively developed story ; the never-failing Polcinello 
is always a person of centralimportance, the personified 
type of the low Neapolitan character interfering with 
all, and the butt for ridicule to all. Their most curious 
feature is, that these pieces are produced almost ex- 
clusively by the same pen (that of an actor in the 
company), and only exist, long as they may be acted, in 


| MS. Vulgar as are the manners they generally depict, 


and broad as is the dialect in which they are written, 
the house is fashionably attended, and roars of laughter 


| are wakened, night after night, by scenes whose coun- 


terpart may be witnessed daily on any piazza in Naples. 
‘The academy called Pontaniana, after the celebrated 
Giovan Pontano, founded by the savans of the court of 
Alphonso of Aragon in the fifteenth century, has lately 
published its offer of a prize for the periodically pro- 
posed competition, the subject of the essay preseribed 
in this instance being: Whether the ancient civyiliz- 
ation of the Italian peoples can be satistactorily and 
philosophically proved of indigenous, and not ex- 
traneous origin? The prize consists of the rather petty 
sum of fifty ducats, the amount of the moatuly revenue 
assigned by Ferdinand I. to this academy, which is 
divided into five classes,—simple and compound mathe- 
matics, natural, moral and economic sciences, ancient 
history and literature, Italian history and literature, 
and lastly, Fine Arts. Its sessions are held in the hall 
of the principal Dominican Convent here, where St. 
Thomas Aquinas publicly taught theology. 
_ Another monument of the taste and splendour that dis- 
tinguished the reign of Alphonso I., the triumphal arch, 
raised to commemorate his entry into Naples in 1443, 
is about to be restored through the exertions of a 
committee judiciously appointed by the king for that 
object. This arch, flanked by two ponderous towers of 
the gloomy fortress founded by Charles of Anjou, the 
Castello Nuovo, is rich in historic sulptures and reliefs, 
divided into three stories of different architectural 
orders, on the highest of which is sculptured the tri- 
umphal ingress of Alphonso in alto-relievo. Time and 
Wanton outrage have much defaced its ornamental 
details, and the four Corinthian columns supporting the 
lowest cornice ave been so far wall:d up, as to fave 
the capitals only of three visible! According to Vasari, 
it was erected by Guiliano da Majano (in 1470), but 
Neapolitan historians dispute the architect’s identity. 





DRAMA, &. 


the utility of the erection of such an establishment, 
upon the authorities, until the endeavour is crowned 
with success, Referring to the present state of Sidereal 
Astronomy, which still limits our knowledge of the 
forces of motion to those we have leng been familiar 
with, so that even the orbits of the double stars are 
known to be subject to the same laws of molecular 
attraction as those which govern the solar system, the 
President remarked upon the probable existence, 
founded on observations of the nebula, of forces in that 
region of space with which we are yet unacquainted ; 
forces, which maintain the diversified, yet evidently 
regular, arrangements of the star-masses which form 
those few of the spiral nebule hitherto examined, and 
the nature of which, astronomers of the highest repu- 
tation are yet unable even to conjecture. ‘Towards the 
solution of these vast problems, the examination of the 
nebule in the southern hemisphere, must keep pace 
with the unwearying observation of the northern 
nebulw now undertaken by the President of the Royal 
Society, and thus the requisite data be obtained, from 
which the laws regulating these distant parts of the 
Universe may gradually be elicited. ‘The interest 
attaching to a careful examination of the moon’s surface 
by means of Lord Rosse’s telescope, and a comparison 
of the physical features of our satellite, destitute as it 
appears to be of both water and atmosphere, with the 
earth, in connexion with the geology of the moon, was 
adverted to, and the astronomical portion of the address 
was terminated with some graceful compliments to the. 
observers and compilers of the Markree Catalogue of 
Ecliptic Stars and of Observations at the Armagh 
Observatory. The investigations of Stokes respecting 
the change effected in the refrangibility of light under 
particular circumstances, was next noticed; these 
researches took their origin from the phenomena pre- 
sented by a solution of sulphate of quinine, which, as 
must have been observed by many people, in some 
positions is colourless and transparent like water, but 
in others, opalescent and of a beautiful azure blue ; 
appearances, if noticed, passed unheeded, or at any rate 
uninvestigated, by thousands, until they came beneath the 
eye of Sir John etal who showed that the colour 
resulted from the action of the strata which the light 
first penetrates on entering the solution, producing a 
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dispersion of light termed by him epipolic dispersion, 
from its taking place near the surface at which the 
light enters. From this simple and apparently trivial 
phenomenon, when investigated by these philosophers, 
Mr. Stokes has elicited the most important facts, that 
the Epipolism of Light, is caused by the conversion of 
certain invisible rays of light, by their dispersion 
changing their refrangibility, into visible light, and 
who has also shown, by a series of decisive experiments, 
that epipolized light consists of the chemical rays of the 
solar spectrum, which are more refrangible than the 
violet rays, and under ordinary circumstances invisible, 
becoming visible and producing the blue opalescent light 
when allowed to enter the solution of quinine. 


It is | 


and a recognition of the labours of those energetic men 
who, devoted to the interests of British science, are 


| extending her conquests in every direction by the aid of | 


proposed to confine the term opadescence, to those cases | 


of false internal dispersion in which the luminous rays 
are reflected from particles held in mechanical suspen- 
sion in a medium, whilst trve internal dispersion is 
termed fluorescence. As the President very truly 
remarked, a discovery of this nature cannot fail of 
being most fertile in consequences, whether of direct 
application or as the first a to a wide range of thought 
and experiment, possibly leading to some extensive 
generalization of natural laws. ‘The revision of the 
equivalent or combining weights of the Elementary 
Bodies, a laborious task, but one greatly required, was 


those principles of inductive philosophy which are the 


surest guide of the human intellect to the comprehension | 


of the laws and order of the material Universe. Iam 
compelled to postpone to future numbers, the abstracts 
of the proceedings at the various sections of the Associa- 
tion at this meeting. 


SCIENTIFIC PUBLICATIONS. 
LIEBIG AND Kopp’s ANNUAL REPORT OFTHE PRO- 
GRESS OF CHEMISTRY AND THE APPLIED SCIENCES. 


—The periodical scientific literature of the country is | 


in a state of collapse. ‘True it is, that several of the 
societies devoted to special branches of Natural Philo- 
sophy, publish reports either periodically or at uncertain 


| intervals, but it by no means follows that these transac- 


next spoken of, which was followed by a rapid review | 
of the mechanical theory of heat so ably advocated by | 
Joule, and an allusion to the experiments of Hopkins, | 


on the influence of great pressure on the temperature 
at which substances in a state of fusion solidify. These 
experiments, it is to be hoped, will determine the 
problem whether the earth is composed of a crust some 
80 to 100 miles in thickness enveloping a fluid nucleus, 
or is a solid mass from the surface to the centre. The 
pressures employed in these experiments are from three 
to ten tons on the square inch. Terrestrial magnetism 


to which the President has especially devoted himself, | 


was the subject next treated of, and the progress of this 
branch of science was accurately detailed; it appears 


that the secular magnetic variation has no analogy with, | 


nor resemblance to, any other physical phenomenon with 
which we are acquainted, and that at present there 
exists no clue as a guide to its true physical causes. 


revolution round the sun, and with its rotation on its 
own axis, have been ascertained to exist, and these 
are referrible to the sun as their primary source, 
whilst the disturbances called magnetic storms, are 
shown to be periodic phenomena. The determination 
of the figure and dimensions of the Earth has occupied 
the Presideat’s attention, who confirms an opinion 
expressed by Laplace, that it is extremely probable the 
circumference of the earth was ascertained with a great 
degree of accuracy in the most remote time, at a period 
anterior to any recorded in history, and that this deter- 
mination served as the base of a complete metrical 
system, the vestiges of which have been traced in Egypt 
and Asia; he then alluded to the progress of the trigo- 
nometrical surveys now carried on in various parts of 
the world, and the probable speedy determination, from 
these data, of the true figure of the earth. The subject 
of Oceanic tides is reported as likely to be soon illus- 
trated by an extensive survey, aud the observations 
lately made on the existence of a lunar atmospheric 


tions are read, or even opened, by the members of these 
societies, a neglect for which their contents are too 
often a sufficient excuse ; so that the existence and con- 
tinuance of such publications does not affect the assertion 


| of a common pen. 


that our periodical scientific literature is nearly extinct. | 


Some years since, when scientific societies were counted | 


by units, this department of periodical literature fared | 


better, but one by one, these journals were either 
absorbed in others, or fairly extinguished, as in the 
case of the best of the species ever published in Eng- 
land, I mean The Quarterly Journal of the Royal 
Institution ; whilst others, which from time to time 


have started up, have had but an ephemeral existence, | 


so that at this moment, the Philosophical Magazine, 
is the only one of standing which maintains its vitality, 
and that is understood to owe its exemption from the 
general doom, to the interest its publisher, himself dis- 
tinguished as a scientific man, takes in the pursuits to 


BeavTIFUL SPECIMENS OF CALLIGRAPUY.—We 
have been favoured with a sight of some exquisite spe~ 
cimens of calligraphy, intended for the frontispiece of 
an Album, to contain a collection of letters from the 
crowned heads of Europe to His Eminence, the soé- 
disant Archbishop of Westminster. These specimens, 
which far exceed in beauty of design, delicacy of touch, 
and richness of tancy, anything that we have ever seen 
of this description before, are the handiwork of M. 
Touche, a French gentleman now resident in the metro- 
polis, and who, never having attempted anything of the 
kind until within the last year, has arrived, in that short 
time, to a perfection in the art certainly never surpassed 
if ever it has been equalled before. The touches have 
all the accuracy and regularity of engraving, and it is 
difficult to believe that such perfect tones and exquisite 
finish of design can be produced merely by the agency 
Those who are curious in these 
matters may inspect specimens of M. Toucne’s skill 
on application at CopNaGui’s, and they will find that 
we have by no means overrated his performances. 


TALK OF THE STUDIOS 


WE are glad to hear that the City of London School has 
given fifty guineas to the widow and family (eight chil- 
dren) of their late Professor of Drawing, Mr. J. W. 
Allen, the well-known landscape painter, whose sudden 
death on the 29th Angust, left them in such a state 
that it was found necessary to make an appeal to his 
friends and the admirers of art. The head master, the 
Rev. Dr. Mortimer, has also given ten guineas, and the 


| other masters have made this sum up to thirty guineas. 


the recording of which this monthly is devoted, rather | 


than to its being anywise profitable in a money view. 
To this sole representative of the science of England, 
Messrs. Taylor, Walton and Co., endeavoured to add, 
what had long been needed in this country, a digest of 


the labours of scientific men at home and abroad, in a | 


publication entitled An Annual Report of the Pro- 
gress of Chemistry, &c., and edited by men well 


> as j p | qualified for the task ; of this publication three volumes 
Magnetic variations corresponding with the earth’s | 


tide, caused by the influence of the moon's attraction on | 


the atmosphere, confirmed, Dove’s researches on the 
various temperatures at the surface of the earth, and 
the causes which interfere with the equable distribution 
of heat according to latitude, are alluded to; the great 
extension of meteorological investigations, especially 


those made at sea, which have already proved of such | 


importance in shortening voyages by a more complete 


knowledge of the periodic prevailing winds and oceanic | 


currents, were brought under the notice of the Associa- 
tion, together with the phenomena exhibited by the 
Gulf-stream, the zoology of the ocean, and the proba- 


bility that Wellington Strait may prove to be thie | 
channel of communication of the Atlantic with the 
Polar Sea; this was followed by an account of the | 
construction of standard thermometric and barometric | 


instruments at the Kew Observatory already alluded to 
in the Secretary’s report, and the experiments of Mr. 
Stokes at that place on the Index of Friction in different 
Gases, being the results of an investigation on the 
retardation of the pendulum vibrating in gases of dif- 
ferent densities, which retardation is not proportionate 
to these densities, but seems to depend on some inherent 
property in each gas, offering different degrees of resis- 
tance to the motion of the vibrating body. The labours 


have already issued from the press, and admirably filled 
the gap which had hitherto existed in this department 


of literature, collecting into one volume every fact, | 
| observation and theory connected with the Physical 


Sciences, whether relating to Dynamics, Acoustics, Optics, 
Electricity, Magnetism, &c., or to Chemistry, pure and 


| the 25th of October next. 


also applied, to Medicine, Agriculture, and the Arts ; to | 


Mineralogy and to Chemical Geology. ‘This very accurate 
and useful publication is, I regret to find from a cireular 
issued by the publishers, threatened with the fate of its 
predecessors, unless those interested in the advancement 
of science will support it, the sale of the already issued 
volumes having been insufficient to secure the publishers 
from loss. These gentlemen now propose to continue 
its publication by an annual subscription of 12. 1s, and 
to put the volume, now ready, to press so soon as 350 
subscribers are obtained, offering the volumes already 
published at a reduced price to annual subscribers. 1 
trust this effort to preserve this scientific annual from 


extinction will not prove vain, and that amongst the | 


learned assembled last week at Belfast, the required list 
was completed, and thus the loss to the interests of 
science which would result from the discontinuance of 
the Annual Report be averted. HERMES. 





ART AND ARTISTS. 

The Burial Service. 

Messrs. AppEY and Co., the spirited publishers of 
illustrated and educational works, have issued a well- 
executed drawing of WeNzet’s Burial Service. It is 
in mezzotint, the sombre copper hue agreeing well with 
the sacredness of the subject. The drawing is an 
effective one, and the group well-disposed; the sym- 
pathizing and prayerful minister and the sorrowing 
friends contrasting pleasantly with the innocent group 
of children who pluck daisies, in faint but innocent 
symbolization of the crushed flower which has been con- 
signed tothe earth. We are no admirers of mezzotint, 


By WENZEL. 


| but we have never seen it more effectively or appro- 


of the Parliamentary Committee of the Association | 


were recapitulated, and the pensions bestowed by the 
State on various gentlemen of scientific eminence grate- 
fully acknowledged, together with the advantages 
already derived from the admission of presentation 
copies of scientific works from foreign countries duty | 
free, the first fruits of which have been, an importation 
from the United States of packages of books to the | 
amount of three tons weight, addressed to various scien- | 
tific bodies and individuals. ‘The question of the direct 
representation in Parliament of Science was alluded to, 
I am haypy to see in terms of unequivocal condemna- 
tion, the President justly observing that the possible 
gain would be incalculably outweighed by the too cer- 
tain evils which would follow, were scientific interests | 
and pursuits to be mixed up with the strife and distrac- | 
tions of political life, and closing his lucid and carefully | 
wrought address, with an apology for leaving untouched 

the extensive domaiis of Geology and Natural History, 


; Bacchus.’ 


g, which will appeal to 
many hearts as the memento of a sad and solemn and 
painful ceremony. 


priately used than in this drawing 


The Art Journal, for September, continues to present 
its spirited engravings from the Vernon Pictures. The 


| subjects in the present number are, GEORGE JONES’s 


Asa fund of 1,000/. would permanently benefit the widow 
and family of this gifted and truly English artist, a great 
effort is being made toraise this sum; and we heartily wish 
well to this proper testimonial to the artist and the man. 
The restoration of Sir James Thornhill’s cupola and 
dome has, we are informed, been determined on by the 
Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's. Notice has been 
issued at the National Gallery, Trafalgar-square, and 
the Vernon Gallery, Marlborough House, St. James’s, 
that both of these collections will be closed to the public 
during the vacation, which commeaced on Saturday, the 
Lith instant, and will be reopened to visitors on Monday, 
Her Majesty has bought 
three pictures, which she noticed at Antwerp on her 
last visit: —“ La Famille,” by M. van Lerius, of Ant- 
werp; “ L’Approche de Orage dans des Menlagons pres 
de Herdingertiord (Norway),” by A. Lea, of Dusseldorf; 
“Les Apprets d'une Promenade & Cheval,’ by M. 
Joseph Morrenhord, of the Hague. The authorities 
have it in contemplation to purchase the extensive pro- 
perty of the Earl of Harrington, situated at Old 
Brompton, for the purpose of erecting a new National 
Gallery. The Government are favourably disposed as 
to the site as a most eligible place for the building. 
The directors of the New Crystal Palace have set apart 
10,000/. for the sculptural and architectural decoration 
of the edifice now rising from the grounds at Syden- 
ham. ‘The money is placed at the disposal of Mr. 
Owen Jones and Mr. Digby Wyatt, who have set out 

















| on an artistic tour, intended to embrace the chief towns 


of France, Italy, and Germany. The object is to collect 


| such illustrations of the statuary and architectural 


‘** Lady Godiva,” and Sir Martin Suee’s “ Infant | 


’ 


Canova’s famed statue of the Mother of 
Napoleon isalso the fitting subject of a beautiful engray- 


ing, and the representation warrants the comparison | 


| made by Memes, that it rivals the celebrated Agrippina 


of the Capitol. ‘* Examples of the Artists of Germany ~’ 
are continued. Mr. Epwarp HALL contributes some 
comments and hints on the 


and their Alloys.”” ‘‘ The Pilgrimages,’’ and others of | 
the accustomed contributions, are continued, and there | 
is even more than the usual variety of art topics and | 
original essays. 








Decoration of Public | 
Buildings, and Professor Hunt is learned on “ Metal | 


models of all nations as, when brought together and 
classified, in groups and systems, may constitute some- 
thing like a history of these important arts. A 
suggestion was made sometime since by the Lord Provost 
of Edinburgh, that some of the public bodies of the city 
should severally undertake to fill up with statues the 
vacant niches of the Scott monument. The “ Old 
Herioters,” men educated at Heriot’s Hospital, the Blue- 
coat School of Scotland, have, by subscription, obtained 
a statue of George Heriot, executed by Mr. Slater, and 
have applied for leave to occupy the first vacant niche. 
George Heriot, the founder of the noble hospital in 
Edinburgh, is the well-known character in the “ Fortunes 
of Nigel,” the goldsmith of James I.—— The inaugura- 
tion of the statue of Sir Robert Peel at Montrose, took 
place recently in the presence of a large concourse of 
people. The statue was executed by Handyside Ritchie, 
of Edinburgh, and is considered a very fine work of art. 
It stands in the High-street, opposite the house once 
belonging to the famous Marquis of Montrose. 

A monument to Titian was inaugurated at Venice on 
the 17th August, by the authorities. The great painter 
is represented surrounded by the Fine Arts; below him 
are images of the fifteenth and nineteenth centuries; 
while the basement is adorned with bas-reliefs of five of 
the artist’s most famous pictures——From Seville is 
announced the intended sale of the famous gallery of the 





| late M. Aniceto Bravo, containing three hundred and 


thirty four works of the great Spanish painters. It in- 
cludes seventeen by Velasquez, forty-four by Murillo, 
nineteen by Alonzo Cano, and twenty-four by Zurbaran. 
-Statues of Benardin St. Pierre and Casimir Dela- 
vigne, recently erected at Havre, have been inaugurated 
with a good deal of pomp. 
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MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


Tue brilliant success of the triennial Mustcat Frst1- 
vAL at Birmingham, which took place in the Town-hall 
last week, came up to the expectations of the most san- 
guine in that rich and busy town. The hall was filled 
every day, both at the morning and evening performances, 
with the most respectable inhabitants of Birmingham 
and the country for miles round, as well as of the nobility 
and gentry of Warwickshire and the adjoining counties, 
and the pecuniary results have not been equalled for 
many years, the receipts being 10,7512. The most 

owerful array of vocal talent was obtained, including 

fiardot Garcia, Castellan, Clara Novello, Tamberlik, 


Formes, and Belletti; Miss Dolby and Miss Williams; | 
Sims Reeves, Lockey, and Weiss. The solo performers | 


were Sainton, Piatti, Bottesini, and Kuhe; the chorus 
was as fine and powerful as it was efficient and clear in 
articulation; and the orchestra, comprising nearly 500 
musicians, was probably the most splendid ever as- 
sembled in England. The success of this musie 
meeting is to be attributed more to the completeness 
of its arrangement and the unprecedented excellence 
with which sacred and secular masterpieces were per- 
formed, than to the production of novelties. These 
consisted of a motett by Mendelssohn, two relics of 


Otello, Der Freischutz, and Actéon ; the bolero from 
Jaconita (sung by Mdlle. Duprez), Boulanger’s La 
Nuit du Bicheron, and pieces for the hautbois played 
by Verroust. The piece that excited the greatest 
enthusiasm was a trio buffo, given with marvellous 
spirit, and amid roars of laughter, by Duprez, Guey- 
mard, and Chapuis. The concert went off with the 
greates eclat, and produced 2,000 francs. 

At the next Gewandhan’s concerts, in Leipzig, a 
| grand symphony for full orchestra, written by Herr 
| Jansa, will be performed, and conducted by the com- 
| poser himself. 

From the report lately read by the secretary at the 
fourth annual meeting of the London Sacred Harmonic 
Society, it appears that that society is not in such a 
very flourishing condition, the amount of receipts for 
subscriptions, sale of tickets, &c., during the last 
season not having been equal to the expenditure. The 
society gave seven public performances, the oratorios 
selected being Handel’s Belshazzar, Messiah, and 
Samson, Mendelssohn’s Elijah, and Haydn’s Crea- 
tion. 

A rumour prevails in musical circles that Drury-lane 
Theatre will be taken, after M. Jullien’s concerts have 
terminated, by some enterprising capitalists, who pro- 
pose to organize a national opera on a scale not hitherto 
attempted. 








that great composer, fragments of his oratorio Christus, 
and of his opera Lorely ; an anthem by Dr. Wesley, 
and Beethoven’s great choral symphony, which was 
relatively a novelty, inasmuch as it has never before 
been performed at a provincial concert. With the 


exception of Mendelssohn’s motett, Saviour of Sinners, | events, and has been far from satisfactory. 


wuich was full of fine harmonies, all of these novelties | 
passed off with little notice—even Christus ; for though 
several portions had an unspeakable grandeur and 
beauty, it was a disjointed, and somewhat unsatisfac- 
tory performance. As to the fragment of Loredy, it 
laboured under the great disadvantage of wanting those 
scenic accessories which are necessary to make theatrical 
music effective and even intelligible. The anthem by 
Dr. Wesley, though clearly and solidly written, was 
entirely conventional and exhibited no inventive power. 
The body and soul of the festival were the great 
oratorios —Elijah, The Creation, The Messiah, and | 
Samson,—such being the order in which they were 
performed on the four mornings of the festival—Tues- 
day, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday. Our limits 
will not allow us to enumerate the beauties of these 
oratorios; suffice it, that, taken altogether, their exe- | 
cution was almost faultless. In the alto part of the | 
vocal harmony there was a large infusion of female 
contralto voices, greatly enriching and mellowing the 
sound, as they sang in unison with the men. The 
choral and orchestral bands were unprecedented for 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT-CHAT. 


Tue season at Her Majesty’s Theatre, which closed on 
Saturday sen’night, has been marked by few notable 
An 
anecdote from the new book on Beethoven by the Russian 
amateur M. von. Lenz, now going the round of the 
French journals, is worth recording as a curious 
specimen of compliment. The story of “ Fidelio,” it is 
well-known, was taken from the French, and had been 
set twice before Beethoven set it-—once by Gaveaux, 
once by Patr. After having heard the latter work, 
Becthoven is reported to have said to Patér:—“ The 
subject of your opera pleases me—I must set it to 
music.” x 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


A History of British Birds, Indigenous and Migra- 
tory: including their Organization, Habits, and 
Relations ; Remarks on Classification and Nomen- 
clature ; an Account of the principal Organs of 
Birds, and Observations relative to Practical 
Ornithology. Illustrated by numerous Engravings. 











their completeness and excellence. The evening con- 
certs comprised Beethoven’s choral symphony, other fine 
symphonies and overtures, and music of a high and 
classical character,—more so than is usual at provincial 
festivals. 

A number of concerts have recently been given in 
the provinces, and to judge from the patronage ex- 
tended to these interesting entertainments, they must 
have awakened very general admiration, The most 
important was that given at Manchester, in the Concert 
Hall, on Thursday, the 2nd instant, at which some stars 
of the Italian stage were present, including Gardoni 
and Polonini, and the sweet and graceful Castellan, 
who displayed her execution to much advantage in the | 
passages of ornamentation in Rossini’s romanza, 
** Arpa gentil.’”’ Tamberlik’s services had also been | 
engaged, but he was prevented from attending in con- 
sequence of illness. The pianoforte aceompaniments 
were satisfactorily played by Mr. Frank Mori. Hallé 
gave a concerto by Mendelssohn, and other pieces, in 
his usual splendid style. The overtures were all 
executed in first-rate style; in fact, the band, under 
the direction of Mr. Seymour, rendered the orchestral 
portions in an unimpeachable manner. 

The gentlemen of the choir of Lichfield Cathedral 
held a cathedral service in Trentham church, on Friday 
the 3rd instant, which was a day of unusual interest on | 
the princely domain of the Duke of Sutherland; for 
not only was there this service, which was perfectly 
successful, but a concert in the afternoon, in the statue 
gallery of Trentham Hall, where a selection of glees 
and madrigals was given by the Lichfield choir. | 
“* Where the bee sucks there lurk I,” “ Flora gave me 
fairest flowers,’’ “* Here in cool grot,’’ and other mad- 
rigals were excellently sung. The festival ended by a 
performance in the church, where the vocalists gave 
some hymns and anthems in first-rate style. 

On the 9th instant M. Adolphe Henselt gave a concert 
at Torquay, und?r the auspices of the Prince of Olden- | 
barg, for the benefit of the Infirmary at that pleasant 
and now fashionable watering place. 

A grand morning concert took place in the large 


Ass smbly Rooms of the Royal Hotel, at Weymouth, | 
on Tuesday, the 7th instant, under the direction of the | 


celebrated pianist of that town, Mr. Ricardo Linter. 

A concert of the most interesting nature was given 
by Duprez for the poor of L’Isle Adam and Valmon- 
dois (where his country house is situated), in the 
public ball-room of the simple villagers, and at which 
all the most distinguished persons of the environs were 
present. The artistes, besides Duprez, were Messrs. 
Gueymard, Chapuis, Morelli, and Verroust; and 
Malles. Poinsot, Felix Midan, and Caroline Duprez. 
The pieces executed were duets from Belisario, Le 


By Wirtiam Maccirriivray A. M., LL.D., 

&e. Volumes TV. and V. London: Orr and 

Co. 
IttxeEss has retarded the labours whose results 
appear in these volumes, and grim death has 
crowned them. As this portion of the work was 
being presented to the public, we were pained 
by an announcement of Dr. Macainiivray’s 
decease. But the author’s affiictions for many 
years have only had the effect of delaying the 
publication, not of deteriorating its contents. 
His physical and not his mental power it is that 
has been depressed. 

Fifteen years ago the first volume of this work 
| appeared, and that and the two subsequent 
volumes were devoted to a History of Land Birds. 


| And the fame of that portion will be the best 


recommendation of this. The same buoyancy of 
mind and good temper mark the narrative—the 
same compieteness and command are seen in the 
collection of facts and particulars; and the ac- 
counts of the birds and of the natural scenes amid 
which they are found, are as fresh and lively and 


poetic as in the former volumes. Dr. Mac- | 


GILLIVRAY has not suffered in elasticity or 


enthusiasm. Tere we find him the same ardent | 


lover of nature—the same accurate painstaking 
observer—always saying well that which he 
knows, and ascribing to others that which they 


have taught him. The result is that, out of | 
materials which in most hands would become | 


only a dry and technical history, he has produced 


| a readable book, which, for its descriptions and | 


picturings, if for no other reason, will be admired 
by many beside ornithologists, who like to com- 
mune with an earnest, well-balanced mind, and an 
ardent, sincere pursuer of the tastes which nature 
| has implanted within him, and which culture, long 
and patient and well regulated, has developed. 
The volumes before us are occupied with Water 


Birds—the fourth containing the orders of the | 
Cursorial, Tentatorial, Aucupatorial, and Lati- | 


torial Birds, including all the British Wadezs, 
or Shore Birds, amounting to seventy species. 
And in the fifth volume are contained the 


which, not generally so accessible to observation 
as most of the other families, the Doctor had 
studied in so far as opportunities occurred, in 


Natatorial or Palmipode species, the habits of | 


on the sandy shores of the sea, in the forths and 
estuaries, and on the inland waters. 

And it is this persistence in actual observation 
which has made Doctor Mace1tuivray’s history 
so valuable—imparting accuracy to his descrip- 
tions, and thus creating confidence in them. The 
girt and length of birds—their peculiar mould of 
frame or colour of plumage, are in all cases de- 
tailed as a part of the author’s business, and 
without which he appears to deem his account 
incomplete. And the haunts and the scenery— 
the changes produced in a genus by change 
of season or other outward influence—their 
habits and their food and their movements, are 
all described; and in a manner as genial and 
winning as it is complete and orderly. In 
some instances, however, the Doctor could say 
little or nothing from his own observation, “ and 
not much from that of others,” he adds. But he 
acknowledges his indebtedness to some twelve 
authors, whose means of observation and informa- 
tion of particular families have excclled his own. 

With a work so varied as Dr. MacGILLivray’s 
we can do little more than state our opinion of 
the matter—to reproduce it, on a small scale 
even, would be impossible. But we may better 
succeed in showing his manner; and in doing this a 
few extracts will materially help us. Dr. Mac- 
GILLIVRAY, it is pretty generally known, was an 
inhabitant of the north, and in that district the 
| whole of his studies were prosecuted and obser- 
| vations made. Perhaps we could not find a 
fitter specimen of the graceful and apparently 
untechnical way in which Dr. MacaILLivray 
crams facts into a small space than this from his 
account of 


THE RED-BREASTED GOOSANDER. 


In the outer Hebrides, in March, April, and part of 
May, and again in autumn, I have seen very large flocks 
in the small sandy bays, fishing day after day for sand- 
eels. They sit in the water much in the manner of the 
cormorants, but without sinking so deep, unless when 
alarmed, and advance with great speed. Itisa pleasant 
occupation to an idle scholar or wandering ornithologist 
to watch one of these flocks as it sweeps along the 
shores. I have many times engaged in it, both with the 
desire of shooting some of them, and of studying their 
manners, which are very graceful. You may suppose 
us to be jammed into the crack of a rock, with our hats 
off, and we peeping cunningly at the advanced guard of 
the squadron which is rounding the point at no great 
distance. There they glide along, and now, coming into 
shallow water, they poke their heads into it, raise them, 
and seem to look around, lest some masked battery 
should open upon them unawares. Now one has 
plunged with a jirk, another, one here, one there, at 
length the whole flock. Now start up, and if you wish 
a shot, run to the water’s edge and get down among the 
sea-weed behind a stone while I from this eminence 
survey the submersed flock. How smartly they shoot 
along under the water, with partially outspread wings, 
some darting right forward, others wheeling or winding, 
most of them close to the sandy bottom, but a few near 
the surface. Some flounders, startled by the hurricane, 
shoot right out to sea without being pursued. But there, 
one is up, another, and I must sink to repose in some 
hole. How prettily they rise to the surface, one here, 
another there, a whole covey at once emerging and all 
without the least noise or splutter. But they are far 
beyond shot range. However, having come near the 
next rocky point, they now turn, dive in succession, and 
well scour the little bay until arising here at hand they 
will be liable to receive a salute that will astonish them. 
| A whole minute has elapsed, half another; but now one 
appears, two, many, the whole flock: and into the midst 
of them pours the duck-shot, while the noise of the 
explosion seems to roll along the hill side. In a twink- 
ling all are down, save such that float on the water, four 
dead, one spinning round, and the other striving in vain 
| to dive. In less than two minutes they are seen emerg- 
| ing more than a quarter of a mile out at sea, and pre- 
sently again they are out of sight. On such occasions, 
| they seldom fly. 
| 





| 
| 
| 
| 


The curlew is a very shy bird, and of the few 
| Dr. MaceiLiivray has seen he has learned but 
| little, and he rarely “got a shot.” However, he 
| thus describes 

THE CURLEW. 

At this season (October) they have arrived on the 
sea-shore, where they frequent the beaches, searching 
| for food in the same way as the godwits, longshanks, 
| and sandpipers; but in what precise manner they pro- 
| cure it, or of what it consists, remains to be discovered. 
To see these vigilant and suspicious birds at hand, we 
must find some place resorted to by them, in which we 
may draw near without being perceived. Let us 
imagine ourselves in such a place. Here is a low 


Magon, Jaconita, and La Dame Blanche ; airs from | their places of resort, among rocks and islands, | tract of sandy pasture, with a shallow pool upon 
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it, and extending along a large ford or expanse 
of sand, covered by the tide, and laid bare when 
it recedes. Many curlews and golden plovers, a few 
ringed dotterels, two or three mallards, and doubt- 
less hundreds of snipes, are dispersed over the plashy 
ground. That old turf fold, in which the cattle have 
been milked in summer, will enable us to approach the 
birds unseen, unless some of the curlews should happen 
to fly overhead and discover us, when they will be sure 
to sound an alarm. Now crawl this way, and see that 
the muzzle of your gun is not filled with sand. From 
this slap in the wall, cautiously raising our heads until 
we can bring our eye to bear on them, we may observe 
their motions. This is one of the few occasions on 
which a low forehead would be of decided advantage. 
There, twenty paces off, stalks an old curlew, cunning 
and sagacious, yet not conscious of our proximity. He 
has heard, or fancied that he has heard, some unusual 
sound; and there he moves slowly, with raised head and 
ear attent; but some appearance in the soft sand has 
attracted his notice, and, forgetting his fears, he thrusts 
or rather works his bill into it, and extracting something, 
which he swallows, withdraws it, and proceeds, looking 
carefully around. Now from the surface he picks up a 
snail, of that small kind named Helix ericetorum ; 
which, raising his head, and moving it rapidly back- 
wards and forwards, at the same time slightly opening 
and closing his mandibles, he gradually brings within 
reach of his tongue, when he swallows it. There he 
has dragged a worm from the sand, and again has 
obtained a small crab or insect. But now two others 
have come up; they are all within range: let me fire— 
there they are, two dead, the other with broken wing 
runs off screaming loudly. Curlews, plovers, redshanks, 
dotterels, ducks, and snipes, all rise, and move to a dis- 
tance corresponding to their fears: the curlews flying 
out of sight, the snipes coming back to the same spot, 
and the plovers alighting about two hundred yards off. 
The curlew is extremely shy and suspicions; so that at 
this season, unless by some stratagem or accident, one 
can very seldom obtain a shot at it. In Harris, I once 
shot three from a cattle-fold in the manner described 
above. On another occasion, having a musket with 
large shot, I let fly at one feeding in a field as I was 
passing, hit it in the wing, and on measuring the dis- 
tance found it to be seventy-five yards. In the Hebrides, 
I have heard it said, that to kill seven curlews was 
enough for a lifetime; but one, by lying among the rocks 
on a point frequented by them, might, I doubt not, shoot 
as many in less than a week. This method, however, I 
have never tried; it being much more pleasant to be 
moving about than lying jammed into the crevice of a 
cliff. 


All the birds of the goose family are, in the 
wild state, very shy and vigilant, but some of 
them may very easily be domesticated. They 
by no means merit the reputation for slowness 
which they have obtained, nor are they the dul- 
lards we believe them to be. “Their intellectual 
faculties, if not of a high order, are not inferior 
to those of most Water Birds. Like the ass, and 
all submissive drudges, however useful, the goose 
has obtained a character for stupidity by no means 
merited, its intellect being very far superior to that 
of the Domestic Fowl, Turkey, or Peacock.” An 
account of the Doctor’s pursuit of a flock of 
Bernicle Geese is amusing, proving that they can 
at least detect, and would avoid an ornithologist. 
By strategy he “got a shot” at a flock, and 
“two were quite dead, but the third presently 
got on his feet, and with flapping wings, of which 
the tip of one was damaged, ran off. I tried to 
overtake him but failed, and therefore charged, 
pursued, fired without hitting, ran, charged, fired 
a second time to as little purpose, but at length, 
after a chase of nearly half a mile, shot him 
dead.” Truly, a wild-goose chase! But we have 
even yet more interesting facts about the goose, 
whose cause the Doctor espouses most heartily. 


CORN GEESE AND HUMAN GEESE. 


In early autumn, when the barley begins to ripen, 
flocks commit great havoc among it in unfrequented 
places, often at night, but mostly at early dawn. It is 
almost impossible to approach them whilst thus feeding, 
however irregular the ground may be, as they see at 
night much better than their enemy. In the end of 
autumn, when they often feed at night in the pools and 
shallow Jakes, I have often tried to steal upon them in 
the dark; but, although creeping among sand-banks, 
never succeeded. Once, when, after long crawling in 
the most cautious manner, I got within what I con- 
ceived to be the proper distance, hearing the geese 
puddling in the water before me, I let fly into the 
thickest part of the flock; on which they flew off in 
haste, uttering their loud trumpetlike cries. Rushing 
into the water, gun in hand, to secure my prizes, I 
found that I had shot into the midst of some tall 
weeds, which I had mistaken for the geese. A worse 





| 








mistake was made by a man in Harris, who, hear- 
ing the geese on the marsh of Nisbost, close to his 
house, went out in the dark, and, having shot across a 
narrow creek, where he conceived them to be, returned. 
In the dawn, when he went to pick up the geese, he 
found dead on the opposite bank his own horse, which 
had been reposing there. From my own observation I 
have little more to say of the bean or corn geese than 
that they sit lightly on the water, floating beautifully 
with their heads to the wind, like a fleet of merchant- 
men; swim with good speed; but rise heavily, striking 
the water with their large wings, which when rising 
from the ground, they spread out and flap, running 
forward some paces; that they feed chiefly by night, 
unless in remote places, eating the soft pasture-grass, 
and frequently the long juicy root-stems of agrostrides, 
glyceris, and arundines, that occur in the pools and by 
the margins of lakes; that their flight is heavy and 
rather slow, the birds disposing themselves in lines, now 
straight, now angular, or waving, when they are pro- 
ceeding to a distance; and that their loud cries, rather 
harsh and grating when heard at hand, are pleasant to 
the ear when coming from a distance, especially in the 
stillness of night. 


In August Dr. Maccriiivray has seen the 


| Skua (generally termed the man-of-war bird, or 


boatswain), and on the Frith of Forth has had 
opportunities of observing it. He describes the 
Skua as “nearly allied to the Petrels, and more 
intimately to the Gulls, from which they are 
readily distinguishable by their bolder and some- 
what falconine aspect and habits.” ‘Thus does 
he depict some of the habits of 
RICHARDSON’S SKUA. 

In autumn, when the fry of the coal-fish swarm 
along the shores, and shoals of the sand-eel sport in 
the waters, vast numbers of gulls, sea-mews, and terns 
frequent the sandy coasts. Here, on this beach, on the 
southern side of the Frith of Forth, let us seat our- 


selves for a short while, and take note of occurrences, | 


Not having the organs of time or number in trim, 
I can only write “the end of August, 1831:” 
The wavelets chase each other in undulating lines, 
the sunbeams glitter on the smooth surface of the sea, 
and the gentle breeze tempers the heat of noontide. 
The sea-birds are on wing, wheeling and hovering all 
around, vociferous in their enjoyment, their scream 
mingling into one harsh noise, not less pleasing for a 
time than the song of the lark or blackbird. 
now and then a tern dips into the water, and emerges 
with a little fish in its bill, which it swallows without 
alighting. In the midst of all this bustle and merri- 
ment, there comes gliding from afar, with swift and 
steady motion, a dark and resolute-looking bird, which, 


GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY CIRCLES, 


RELATING TO BOOKS, AUTHORS, SOCIETIES, &c. 





Tue French have at length a literary journal of their 
own. The Atheneum Francais has reached its tenth 
number, and with many signs of success. Messrs, 
Chapman and Hall have announced a new “ Library 
for Travellers by Railway,” to consist of original works 
and of reprints. Mr. G. M. Bell, we hear, has 
written a complete Dictionary of Banking, and is about 
to publish it, by subscription. 

Mr. G. P. R. James, the novelist, has been appointed 
Consul at Norfolk in the United States. Miss 
Martineau visited Belfast last week, and on Thursday 
proceeded to Dublin, on her way to the west of Ireland. 
It is now twenty-one years since Miss Martineau paid 
her last visit to this country, having, in the meantime, 
travelled in the East and America, giving to ithe world, 
as usual, instructive and entertaining accounts of her 
wanderings. Letters are in town from Mr. Macaulay, 
mentioning his recovery from his recent attack of 
bronchitis, and speaking hopefully of being able to meet 
the electors at no distant day.-——The Austrian Lloyd's 
contradicts the statement of General Gorgey being 
about to be transferred to the fortress of Kufstein: he 
is to remain, says the journal, at Klagenfurth. 
Alexander von Humboldt, who has accompanied the 
King of Prussia to the sea coast, surprises people by 
the bodily vigour which he displays in spite of an age 
of eighty-three years. After walking and driving about 
for the greater part of the day, and partaking in all 
sorts of public festivities, he reads aloud in the evening 
to the royal party without showing signs of fatigue. 
The newspapers have cause some little surprise 
in the literary circles of Paris by announcing that the 
Prince-President of the Republic has granted 2000f. 
pension to a lineal descendant of Corneille. Although 
(remarks the correspondent of a contemporary,) Count 
d'Orsay was but little known in Paris, and had only 
resided here a short time, he contrived to make himself 
extraordinarily popular amongst authors and artists. 
He seems to have spared no pains to do a good turn to 
any one when it was in his power; and it was entirely 


























owing to his remonstrauces that every literary man of 
note was not exiled or imprisoned after the coup d'état 
of December. George Sand has written a letter to the 
newspapers, complimenting him highly, and expressing 
regret that she did not know him longer. Pierre 
Dupont, the poet, has composed a string of verses in 


Every | his honour; and painters and sculptors have literally 


vied with one another in stating their obligations to 
| him. By his express desire, he was interred in the 
same tomb as the Countess of Blessington. 

It will be great and gratifying news to the friends of 
Atlantic that Mr. 





| literature on both sides of the 


as it cleaves a path for itself among the white terns, | Crampton, the British Minister at Washington, should 


seems a messenger of death. But a few minutes ago 
he was but a dim speck on the horizon, or at least some 
miles away ; and now, unthought of, he is in the 
very midst of them. 
victim, and is pursuing it. 


agile, attempts to evade the aggressor. It mounts, 


Nay, he has singled out his | 
The latter, light and | 


| have received a favourable answer from President 
| Fillmore to an overture from the British Government 
| for the negotiation of a treaty of International Copyright 
| between England and the United States. Such is the 
fact announced in The Times correspondence of last 
week, In a Convocation held, on Tuesday se’nnight, 





descends, sweeps aside, glides off in a curve, turns, | at Oxford, it was unanimously resolved to accept the 


doubles, and shoots away, screaming incessantly the 
while. The sea-hawk follows the frightened bird in all 
its motions, which its superior agility enables it to do 
with apparent case. At length the tern, finding escape 
hopeless, and perhaps terrified by the imminence of its 
danger, disgorges part of the contents of its gullet, 
probably with the view of lightening itself. The pur- 


suer, with all his seeming ferocity, had no designs upon | 


the life of the poor tern; and now his object is evident, 
for he plunges after the falling fish, catches it in its 
descent, and presently flies off to attack another bird. 
In this way the marauder makes his rounds, exacting 
tribute from all whom he thinks capable of paying it, 
and not sturdy enough to resist oppression. The tern, 
the brown-hooded mew, and the kittiwake, he harrasses; 
but the black-backed, yellow-footed, and herring-gull, 
are not his tributaries. They pay no taxes to gover- 
nors, nor black-mail to protectors. The teaser never 
fishes for himself on such occasions, although his orga- 
nization seems to fit him for aquatic rapine even more 
than that of the tern or gull. He is lord of the shores, 
and they who fish by them must yield up a portion of 
the produce of their industry. When satisfied with 
food, he retires to the distant bosom of the deep, or to 
some islet or unfrequented part of the sand; but his 
awakening appetite soon forces him to return, and for 
hours together he may be seen on wing, singling out a 
bird here and there, and pursuing it, or gliding swiftly, 
as if on urgent business, from one group to another. 


The volumes are furnished with upwards of a 
hundred wocdeuts, and with some plates, the 
latter showing the digestive organs of various 
birds; and they are also carefully indexed. 











| donation, proffered by Mrs. Fielding, of Lancaster, of 
the very valuable Herbarium collected by the late 
Henry Borrow Fielding, Esq., together with his Botanical 
| Library; it was agreed also to devote a sum not exceed- 
ing 2,000/ for the maintaining and adding to the 
collection, and an additional sum not exceeding 1,250/. 
for providing a suitable building in the botanical garden 
for the reception of the herbarium and books connected 
with it. On Wednesday week the proceedings of the 
Archeological Institute closed at Newcastle, the list of 
business having been gone through. The President 
then announced that the subject of the better preser- 
vation of our national monuments had engaged the 
attention of the central committee of the Institute, who 
had prepared and signed a petition to both Houses of 
Parliament, praying for the appointment of a committee 
to take into consideration the whole subject, and the 
state of the law in reference to it. 

The Moniteur announces that the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs signed a treaty, on Sunday last, with the 
Plenipotentiaries of the Belgian Government, reci- 
procally guaranteeing all property in literary works 
and works of art. We learn from Vienna that from 
the Ist of September the Austrian press will cease to 
be subject to the military authorities; in other words, 
in as far as the public press is concerned, the civil will 
supersede the military laws Etna in eruption was 
witnessed by an adventurous party of Englishmen and 
Englishwomen on the 20th of August. By order of 
the Minister of General Police of Paris, further re- 
strictions are to be placed on the hawking and sale of 
cheap publications in the country districts. No work, 
in fact, and no lithograph or engraving are henceforth 
to be sold by hawkers in any department until they 
shall have received the form] approbation of, and been 
stamped by, the Prefect.——The Avenir, of Nice, of 
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THE CRITIC, 











the 4th, states that Dr. Lefevre, a French physician 
now at Nice, has discovered an immense stratum of 
fossil animals in the grotto of the Lazzaretto, within 
the grotto of Montboron. 








Tue AtHen®um Lire AssuRANCE OFFICE AND 
Tue ATHEN#®UM INnstTITUTE.—Since our last publi- 
cation, the first annual general meeting of The Athe- 
neum Life Assurance Office has been held. We are 
glad to see by the report that very nearly a fourth of 
the capital sum, equal to 5s. per share, has been paid 
up. This is highly satisfactory to shareholders and to 
assurers, and we trust that it may be authors and 
artists who have thus judiciously supported The 
Atheneum Society. The general meeting of the 
31st ult. was an exceedingly satisfactory one, and 
the report and the balance-sheet were ‘such as to 
inspire confidence in all connected with the office. 
The number of policies issued during the first nine 
months was 322, yielding nearly 4,500/. in annual 
premiums. The’ preliminary expenses have been all 
paid, and the invested moneys and the cash in hand 
amounted to about 14,000/., with the power to call for 
80,0007. from the shareholders. This is a very whole- 
some state of things, and if The Atheneum Assurance 
Society proceeds as it has commenced, it cannot fail to 
take a foremost place amongst this class of institutions. 
The business of the meeting was concluded by an ex- 
planation of the purposes and principles of The Athe- 
neum Institute, fo of its connexion with the Life 
Office. It appears that Mr. Tomlins, the projector of 
the Institute, had propounded his plan some five years 
since ; and that he had embraced objects in some points 
similar to those of Mr. Sutton, the manager and origi- | 
nator of The Atheneum Life Society. Such being the 
case, they very wisely joined their plans, and so far 
co-operated that, though there is no commercial part- 
nership, there is a great community of interests. The 
Atheneum Institute is founded on the plan of a benefit 
society, and is legally enrolled, but it has honorary 
members in addition to provident members, and the | 
subscriptions of such honorary members go to form a 
capital fund, which will ultimately come to the benefit 
of the provident members. In order to compel an 
accumulation, so that there may be ultimately a large 
fund available for such philanthropic purposes, all the 
subscriptions and donations of the honorary members 
are vested in an assurance on the life of suc honorary 
subscriber. As the lives drop in, the capital fund of | 
the Institute will be enriched. The plan appears to us 
good, and when it is once thoroughly comprehended it 
will command attention. It is a happy device thus to 
stimulate writers and literary men to become provident 
members by giving them the additional bonus of a fund 
thus raised. The literary man will not only have the | 
benefits of his benefit club, but a share in the large 
capital fund which will thus ultimately accrue. The 
explanation and the subject itself were very cordially 
received by the meeting; and we think that both The 
Atheneum Life Assurance Office and The Atheneum 
Institute are worthy the careful consideration of all 
men engaged in mental pursuits and occupations. 











DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. 


HayMArket.—Asa dramatic experiment the revival 
of Mr. Buckstonr’s yersion of Jack Sheppard has 
proved an utter failure. After the expectation aroused 
in the minds of the theatre-going pablie by the past 
reputation of the piece, its protracted postponement on | 
account of Mrs, KEELEy’s accident, and the agitation 
attempted to be got up by the managers of some of the 
minor theatres against the L ord Chamberlain’s refusal 
to license other versions of the story, anything more 
unsatisfactory than the reception it has received it is 
impossible to conceive. The truth is that popular 
opinion has changed in this asin all other respects : the 
depraved taste, which Gay so ably satirized in the 
Beggar's Opera, has now completely passed away. We 
no longer make heroes out of housebreakers; even rob- 
bery, keeping pace with the mechanical sciences, 
has progressed, and the deeds of Sheppard, extra- 
ordinary though they might appear to the apprentices of 
a bygone age, have been infinitely surpassed by some of 
his more ingenious successors. What was the most 
daring of SHEPPARD’s doings beside the burglar 
Hackert’s escape from Millbank or the famous rob- 
bery of the post-office van on the Great Western Railway? 
Nothing. And yet no one has ever dreamt of drama- 
tizing either of these occurrences. In the impersonation 
of the hero himself will be found another cause of the 
popular disappointment : clever actress though she be, 
it is impossible even for Mrs. Krgxey to effect im- 
possibilities ; twelve years must have made a very great 
difference in mere personal matters, and however well 
she may have fitted HoGartn’s ‘definition of Jack 
Sheppard (quoted in the bills) “‘he hasn’t an ounce 
of superfluous flesh upon him: he is ali bone and 
muscle,’’—she certainly does not do so now. 

‘he cast is supported by the greater partofthe strength 
of the Adelphicompany. The fameof Pav Beprorp’s 
Blueskin is traditional; Miss Exten CuHap.in’s | 
Thames Darrel was rather too stiff and prim, even for | 
the good apprentice; Mr. Emery’s Jonathan Wild | 
was intensely true to nature; and Mr. ParsELLE’s Sir | 
Rowland Trenchard deserves very honourable mention. | 
The mounting and appointments of the piece were all in | 





| modern author it would have been inevitably hissed off 


| tumes were excellent, and the grey streaks of morning 


the very first style of excellence, and if the reception of 
the piece has not been quite so enthusiastic as was 
expected, the fault lies with the piece itself, and not 
with either the actors or the manager. 

One word upon the moral: and, by the way, what 
is it? Is it that housebreakers must, sooner or 
later, expiate their offences to the law? Surely no 
one needs the drama to tell him that! In Jack 
Sheppard the condemned criminal walks proudly to 
his doom, a. if he were heading a ——_ proces- 
sion. The housebreaker is the hero; the thief-taker is 
the villain. The sympathies of the audience are en- 
listed altogether on the side of the crime, and not at 
all on the side of the law. What sort of moral can be 
derived from this? We think that the Lord Chamber- 
lain has exercised a very sound discretion in refusing 
to license other versions of the story, which, as they 
were intended for minor theatres, were, doubtless, more 
amenable to this objection than that now under our 
consideration. 

Sap.LEerR’s WeLts.—The revival of All’s Well that 
Ends Weil has been a bold experiment, even for Mr. 
Puetps, after the failures that have inevitably at- 
tended the attempts which have been made hitherto. 
Four times has this comedy been reproduced, and four 
times has it fallen; nor does it appear likely to meet 
with better success this time. It would ill beseem us 
to enter into any detailed description of a plot with 
which our readers are doubtless already very perfectly 
aequainted ; but they will comprehend us when we say 
that it is hardly decent enough to be introduced to 
any audience in these days. Not even the genius of 
SHAKESPEARE can sanctify the unmaidenly stratagem 
of Helena, whereby she attains to the accomplishment 
of her w ishes, and if the piece were the work of a 


the stage on the first night of its production. Mr. 
Pues undertook the part of the braggart boaster | 
Parolles, by far the best character in the play, and 
Miss Cooper’s Helena was as excellent as the nature 
of the part would admit of. 

Otymptic.—A slight comedietta, adapted from the 
French by Mrs. A. PH1uurps, and ‘called The Master | 
Passion, has been produced at this theatre with very 
fair success. 

VAUXHALL.—The Bal Masque on Friday night 
being auspiciously favoured with a very fine evening 
was numerously and fashionably attended. The cos- 


were visible in the east long before Mr. WARDELL’s 
happy visitors betook themselves to “rolling home.” 





ALLEN.—On the 26th August, at his residence in the Lower 
Mall, Hammersmith, suddenly, in his 49th year, Mr. J. W. | 
Allen, the celebrated landscape painter, leaving a widow | 
and eight children to lament his untimely decease. 

ARNOLD.—Recently, aged 78, Mr. Samuel J. Arnold, well- 
known to the musical world for his taste as a composer of 
sacred pieces. 

BoscaweEN,—Recently, at his residence, St. James’s-square, 
George Henry Boscawen, Earl of Falmouth. He was born 
in 1811. He is succeeded by his uncle, the Honouratle and 
Reverend John Evelyn Boscawen, Prebendary of Canter- 
bury. 

Grsson.—On the 28th August, in the Lambeth Workhouse, 
aged 74, Mr. James Deverell Gibbon, once a popular 
vocalist. 

Lannats.—Recently, in Paris, Napoleon Landais, a French 
lexicographer and grammarian of some note. 

Lirra.—Recently, at Milan, Count Pompeo Litta, ‘author of 
“The History of the Celebrated Families of Italy. 

RoBeEsPIERRE. —In June last, at Santiago de Chili, where he 
had been established nearly sixty years, M. Isidore Justin 
de Robespierre, the last representative of a name celebrated 
in the annals of 1793. 

Warcater.—Recently, in Germany, aged 90, M. de Waechter, 
the oldest painter in the Empirg. He was a pupil of 
David, and and one of the best historical painters of his 
school. He lived chiefly at Vienna, On his retirement 
to Stuttgard, Frederic I. gave him the appointment of Con- 
servator of the Royal Cabinet of Engravings, and Professor 
of the Beaux Arts. He was also the senior member of the 
Royal Institution of Stuttgard. 








M OURNING.—COURT, FAMILY, and 

COMPLIMENTARY.—The Proprietor of The London General 
Mourning Warehouse, begs respectfully to remind families whose 
bereavements compel them to adopt Mourning Attire, that every article 
of the very best description, requisite for ae omple te outfit of Mourning 
may be had at this Establishment at a moment's notice. 

Estimates for Servants’ Mourning, affording a great saving to families, 
are furnished ; whilst the habitual attendance of experienced assistants 
(including dressmakers and milliners), enables them to suggest or sup- 
ply every necessary for the occasion, and suited to any grade or 
condition of the community. Widows’ and Family Mourning is always 
kept made up, and a note, descriptive of the Mourning required, will 
insure its being sent forthwith, either in Town or into the Country, and 
on the most Reasonable Terms. 

W. C. JAY, 247-249, Regent-street. 





ROTECTION FROM RAIN. 
TD OxLEY’s SCOTCH WOOLLEN WARE- 
HOUSE, Established 1678. WALKER, BABB and CO.’'S 
Registered Ventilating Waterproof and Llama Wool Overcoats, 35s. 
and 40s. The most Noted House in London for Overcoats, Box-coats, 
Boat-cloaks, Military and Opera Cloaks, Capes, &c. 

Servants’ Liveries of the best materials and at the lowest possible 
charges, for Cash. A large Assortment of Scotch Woollen Scarfs and 
Tweed Trowserings, Irish Friezes, Eight quarter and other Cloths, 
Table Covers and D'Oyleys. 

346, Strand, opposite Waterloo-Bridge. 


AMPES FRANCAISES. The Cheapest and 
most varied assortment of the NEW FRENCH LAMPS may be 
inspected by the Public, without solicitation to purchase, at SMITH'Ss, 
281, Strand (exactly opposite Norfolk-street.) Lowest price, LAMP, 
GLASS, and GLOBE COMPLETE, 7s. The Leading Article of the Estab- 
lishment, 13s. 6d. Oil, 3s. 6d. per gallon. Finest ditto, 4s. 


Try, compare, and judge. Note the Address, 281, Strand | 
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- 
MIGRAN TS are recommended to provide 
emselves with a Set of RIMMEL’S HYGIENIC TOILET 
REQUISITES which they will find a great comfort and luxury in 
their passage and arrival out. This perfumery (certified by Dr. Ure, to 
be composed of the purest and most innocuous substances) consists of — 
Toilet Soaps, 6d. and ls.; Toilet Vinegar, 2s. 6d.; Pomade, 1s. 6d.; Hair 
Wash, Is. 6d.; Dentifrice, 1s.; and Cosmetic Lotion, 2s. The whole set 
in a neat box sent free to any — of England, on receipt of a Post- 
office Order for 10s. 6d. To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, or of 
the Manufacturer, EUGENE RIMMEL, 39, Gerard-street, Soho. 


P [HE COMMERCIAL COMMUNITY are 

strongly recommended to try BLACKWOOD and Co." 's COPY- 
ING and other WRITING INKS, d in the clean 
conducting bottles, with durable cork. The copying a combines 
advantages never before obtained : among others, it will give a clear 
impression many days after writing, and a duplicate copy if required. 
Blackwood and Co.'s ready files are indispensable 
to all who value time, method, and neatness in keeping their letters, 


papers, &c. 

Sold" by SKIPPER and EAsT, St. Dunstan’s-hill; WILSON and Son, 
Cheapside; WM. TEGG and Co., Queen-street, City SMITH, — 
and Co., Cornhill; BAILY, BROTHERS, Royal Exchange-buildi ngs; 
W. 8. ROWSELL, Cheapside ; Jno. E. RICHARD, St. Martin’s-court ; 
J No. SMITH, the Government stationer, Long-acre ; and all the leading 

s and i in the United Kingdom. Shipping orders 


























i at the Manufi 'y, 26, Long-acre. 
ENUINE PURE COG Oi. — 
Cocoa has been designated by Ph as one of 
the richest Teg of the eeie ein, and, when properly 
prepared, is justly celeb d for 
properties. 
So keen, how ever, has been the avidity to render this article a lucra- 
tive and so the efforts thereby 








excited, that the mont flagrant adulterations have been resorted to, with 
the sole aim of LOWNESS of PRICE, until Cocoa has been unjustl, 
brought wee eres the public hav ing long become disgusted wit 

ds, which, whether vended under the capti- 
vauiagruabananassn of “ Homeopathic,” “ Digestive,” “ Dietetic,” &e. &e., 
are all more or less the most nauseate concoctions, and, indeed, can 
hardly be considered as deserving any claim to the title or character of 
Cocoa. 

The evils with which so baneful a system is fraught, are strikingly 
manifest to the Medical Profession, who, highly esteeming Cocoa 
(IN ITS PURE STATE) as an article of diet, frequently preseribe and 
recommend it to invalids as a 1 agent in p: g health. The 
results are, however, too often rendered nugatory by the impurity of 
the article supplied. 

The importance, as well as the uncertainty of obtaining Cocoa in a 
genuine pure state, are alike sufficiently notorious; the only security 
adopted by many to guard against adulteration, has been to procure 
the Cocoa Nibs; but apart from the time and difficulty in extracting the 
entire strength and flavour of Cocoa in this form, no guarantee what- 
ever is afforded that the Nuts are of the best quality. 

The magnitude of our legitimate business as Tea Dealers, necessarily 
precludes our devoting a strict and essential supervision to the manu- 
facture of Cocoa; we have therefore completed arrangements with the 
highly respectable firm of Messrs. Henry Thorne and Co., Leeds, whose 
many years’ successful experience in the preparation of this article, and 
the celebrity they have thereby acquired in the North of Engiand, 
together with their uncompromising determination to adhere to the 
principle they originally adopted, viz., to manufacture only from the 
choicest Nuts, and to rigidly eschew adulteration in any shape what- 
ever, warrants us in recommending their 

“GENUINE TRINIDAD COCOA, 
to our numerous Friends, to the Medical Profession, al to the Public. 
Your obedient humble Servants, 
SIDNEY, WELLS, AND COMPANY 
Family Tea-Men 8, Ludgate-hi 








Sole Agents for London 


HEAP TEA and CHEAP COFFEE. 
Although we sell Black Tea at 3s. per Ib., and Good Black Tea 
at 3s, 4d., Strong Coffee at 10d., and Fine Coffee at 11d. per lb., we stil? 
say, to all who study economy, that 
HE BEST 1s THE CHEAPEST, 
pomeney when the best can be obtained from us at the following 
pri —_ 








“The best Congou Tea . os 3s. 8d. per Ib. 
The best Imperial Souchong 8. Od. y 
The best Lapsang Souchong Tea ... 4s. 4d. ,, 





The best Moyune Gunpowder Tea see Bi. Od. ” 
The best Pearl Gunpowder Tea .. . Bd. 
The best Old Mocha Coffee ... 











The best West Indian Coffee ... aay ls. 4d. yy 
The best P1. ion Ceylon Is. Od. ,, 
Tea or Coffee, to the value of 40s. sent Carriage Free to any part of 


england by 
PHILLIPS and Co., Tea Merchants, No. 8, King William-street, City. 


INAIGRE DE BORDEAUX. 
“DEAR SIRS, “ College of Chemistry, Liverpool. 
“The Cask of French Wine Vinegar came safely to hand. I have sub- 
mitted it to Analysis, and find it to be perfectly pure, i.e. it only contains 
those matters which are in all fermented grape juice. It is very much 
liked in my house, being a most agreeable aaa. 
“The reason of my sending to you for Vinegar was on account of the 
dreadful mixtures sold here under that name. Some of the samples I 
examined contained sugar, oil of vitrol, and arsenic. 


“ Yours truly, 
“ SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, F.R.S.E. Dr. Phil ‘ke., &e.” 

“To Messrs. W. and 8. Kent and Sons, U: pton-upon-Severn.” 

See also the Report on Vinegar of the Analytical Sanitary Commission, 
in The Lancet of the 17th January last; copies of which, and the names 
of retailers throughout the kingdom, may the importers. 

W. and 8. KENT and SONS, Upton-upon-Severn. 

N.B.—Stores in London, Liverpool, Hull, and Gloucester. 


IR JAMES MURRAY’S FLUID 
MAGNESIA.— sd under the immediate care of the Inventor, 
and established for upwards of thirty years by the Profession, for 
removing Bile, Acidities, and Indigestion, restoring Appetite, preserv- 
ing a moderate state of the bowels, and dissolving uric acid in Gravel 
and Gout; also as an easy remedy for Sea-sickness, and for the febrile 
affection incident to childhood it is —On the value of 
Magnesia as a remedial agent it is unnecessary to enlarge: but the 
Fluid Preparation of Sir James Murray is now the most valued by the 
Profession, as it entirely avoids the possibility of those d con- 
cretions usually resulting from the use of the article in pow der. Sold 
by the sole consignee, Mr. WILLIAM BAILEY, of Wolverhampton ; and 
by all wholesale and retail Druggists _ aes Agents throughout 
the British Empire, in bottles, 1s., 2s. 6d., 3s. 5s. Gel, Ils., and 21s 
each.—The Acidulated Syrup in Bottles, 2s. a 
N.B.—Be sure to ask for “Sir James Murray's tion,” and to 
see that his name is stamped on each label in green ink, as follows :— 
James Murray Physician to the Lord Lieutenant.” 




















IMPORTANT DECISION IN CHANCERY! 
ONE THOUSAND POUNDS AND DAMAGES! 


HE Advertisers have obtained a Writ in 
Chancery in causa WOTHERSPOON v. MILNE, whereby they can 
hereafter proceed against any party whoshall attempt tosell any Starch 
in mmitation of GLENFIELD DOUBLE REFINED POWDER STARCH. It 
may be considered a tribute to the unrivalled merits of the above 
Starch, that other Manufacturers should endeavour to facilitate the sale 
of an inferior commodity by introducing it to the market under the 
name of GLENFIELD STARCH; but the Advertisers being possessed of 
Testimonials from such unquestionable authority as the acatrensen to 
Her Majesty; Her Excellency the Countess of Eglinton; the Mar- 
chioness of Breadalbane, &c., &c., cannot, in justice to themselves, 
permit such fraudulent practices. They therefore CAUTION all DEALERS 
in STARCH, that they will take full advantage of the above WRtT, and 
the PUBLIC to observe thattheir packets are marked with the name of 
the Manufacturer, R. WOTH ERSPOON. 

THE LADIES are respectfu lly requested to observe, that, for Clearness 
and Purity, the GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH stands unrivalled, being 
manufactured from the finest East India Sa, 

Sold by all Grocers, Druggists, &c.; and wholesale of the Manufac- 
turers, R. WOTHERSPOON and Co., 40, Dunlop-street, Glasgow ; and 
a+ goal MACKAY and Co., 40, King William-street, City, 
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prov EMENTS in INKS and WRITING 
FLUIDS. By HENRY STEPHENS. 

1. The BLUE-BLACK WRITING FLUID, which, being a perfect 
solution, and not a suspension of colour, flows from the pen, so as to 
insure an ease and facility of writing never experienced before the 
introduction of this article. X i 

2. The BRILLIANT RED WRITING FLUID, and a liquid ROUGE- 
CARMINE.—Carmine being the most durable and splendid of the red 
colours, it was an object with me to render it soluble and fitted for 
contrast-writing. - : 

3. The PATENT UNCHANGEABLE BLUE WRITING FLUIDS 
(light and dark.)—These are manufactured from Prussian Blue (never 
known as a liquid colour until my discovery of a method of dissolving 
it.) It is now rendered available for writing and other purposes, super- 
seding the corrosive acid solutions of indigo, the only liquid blue 
previously known. 

4. The common BLACK INK, brought to as great perfection as the 
article is capable of; also, a BLACK BORDERING INK, which does 
not rub or smear, by which the paper on which it is used may be packed 
with other papers without injuring them. A liquid DRAWING INK, 
used for the same purposes as Indian Ink. A carbonaceous RECORD 
INK. Green, Crimson, and Purple Ink. I have also been the means ot 
i ing and directing the public attention to the proofs of DYEING 
and STAINING WOODS, to SUPERSEDE the USE of PAINT for the 
interior of houses, churches, &c. By the colour prepared by me, the 
wood-work of the Great Exhibition Building was stained; and those 
who noticed the trance-doors, especially, would be struck with the fine 
effect produced. : 

The above Articles are all prepared and Sold by HENRY STEPHENS 
54, Lower Stamford-street, Blackfriars, London; and may be had o 
all Stationers and Booksellers. 


TATIONERY, the CHEAPEST and BEST— 











Forty per cent. lower than any other House—Carriage free on | 


orders over 20s,—List of Prices by post, gratis. Full size, good Cream- 
laid Note, 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. per ream; Queen's ditto, 1s. 9d.; thick 
Cream-laid Adhesive Envelopes, 4s. 6d. per 1,000; Foolseap Official 
ditto, 2s. per 100; Sealing Wax, ls. and ls. 6d. per pound; best ditto, 
3s. 9d., usually sold at 5s. ; large size University Scribbling Paper, 7s. 6d. 
and 8s. 6d. per ream; Outsides, Draft, 6s., and ditto, Fooiscap, 8s. 6d. 
per ream, all perfect sheets; best Blotting, five quires for 4s.; good 
Quill Pens, 2s. 6d. per 100; Partridge and Co.'s celebrated Correspon- 
dence Steel Pens, 1s. 3d. per gross, all selected and warranted; Cedar 
Holders, to fit any pen, 6d. per dozen; School Pen-holders, 1s. 6d. per 
gross; the best Magnum Bonvms, 3s. 6d. per gross, twelve holders 
included; fine Satin Draft, 6s. 6d.; Thick-laid Foolscap, 10s. 6d. and 
12s. 6d.; good Brief, 13s. 6d. per ream; very best Cream-laid Black 
Bordered Note, five quires for 2s.; ditto, Envelopes, ls. per 100; best 
Black Wax, ten sticks, ls. ; good Black Ink, 2s. 6d. per gallon; Sermon 





Paper, 4s. 6d. per ream; Red Tape, 9d. and 1s. per dozen; Satin Letter, | 


4s., and Cream-laid, 6s. per ream ; Metallic Memorandum Books, with 
Pencil, 3d. each ; good Black Lead Pencils, 6d. per dozen. 

Observe the address—PARTRIDGE and COZENS, 127 and 128, 
Chancery-lane, five doors from Fleet-street. Everything not only 
cheap, but good. 








PECTACLES.—Self-Acting portable Spring | 


Spectacles, that never slip from the face. Double action eye- 
glasses to open and close with one hand, only to fix on the nose or place 


before the eyes at the option of the wearer, in Gold, Silver, and Steel | 


frames. Inventions of the utmost importance for assisting and pre- 
serving the sight. Sold by all recognised agents throughout the king- 
dom. Wholesale of the patentee, F. B. ANDERSON, 4, Thavies-inn, 
Holborn, London: and 56, High-street, Gravesend, Kent. 


PECTACLES AND EYE-GLASSES 
adapted to snit every condition of near and distant sight by means 
of SMEE’S OPTOMETER, which determines accurately the exact 
foeal distance of the Glasses required, thereby effectually preventing 
any injury to the Sight. Clergymen, Barristers, and public Speakers, 
will find great convenience in the use of PANTOSCOPIC SPECTACLES, 
as-they enable the wearer to look through them at near objects, and 
over them at those at a distance. 
TELESCOPES of all kinds and of the best construction, combining 
portability with a large and clear field of view. 
OPERA GLASSES, with improved Compensating Adjustments. 
BLAND and LONG, Opticians, Mathematical Philosophical, and 
Chemical Instrument Makers, 153, Pleet-street, London. 


te 
PECTACLES.—The only True and Correct 
Mode of adapting Spectacles to suit the sight is by SMEE'S 
OPTOMETER, an Instrument by which the exact condition of the Sight 
is at once shown, and is used by HORNE, THORNTHWAITE, and Woop, 
Opticians, Mathematical, Chemical, and Philosophical Instrument 
Makers, 123 and 12], Newgate-street, London. 
NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC PROCESS.—Collodio-Iodide of silver, per oz. 1s. 
Pyrogallic Acid. 4s. per drachm. Every kind of Preparation, Paper, and 
Apparatus for Photography. 











TO PATRONS OF ART. 


- r + 
SXQUISITE OIL PICTURES.—KNIGHT 

4 and FOSTER have been appointed the agents for the sale of 
BAXTER’S PATENT OIL PICTURES. 

This invention has excited the admiration and wonder of all persons 
of taste by their brilliancy of colour, as well as the extreme softness, 
delicacy of finish, and effect, which has placed them in the first rank as 
Gems of Art for the Cabinet, the Album, or Scrap Book. 


SIXPENCE EACH. 

View from Richmond Hill. Richmond Bridge. Windsor Forest. 
View near Harrow-on-the-Hill. Balmoral Castle. Crucis Abbey. Royal 
Exchange, London. Flowers—three boquets. Flowers—one group. 
“Shall I Succeed” (the Coquette.) Winter Scene. Rock Quarry. 
River Scene. Holland Abbeville. Cader Idris. Gondolet. Windsor 
Castle. Flowers—ten boquets. Lover's Seat, Hastings. The Dripping 
Well, Hastings. Ben Nevis. The Tarentella Dance. Indian Settlement, 
British Guiana. Priace of Wales landing at Osborne. Welsh Drovers. 
Tintern Abbey. Netley Abbey. Bala Lake, North Wales. View of the 
River Camel. Brougham Castle. Stolzenfels, on the Rhine. Water 
Millon the Wye. Llangollen. Warwick Castle. Lake Como. River 
Tiefy. Five of the above sent post free on the receipt of 33 postage 


stamps. 
ONE SHILLING EACH. 

The New Houses of Parliament. Ten Regal Illustrations. Ten Album 
Tllustrations. Chalers Satoon, India. The Harem. e Greek Dance. 
Paul and Virginia. The first Impression. St. Ruth's Priory. The 
Bride. Four of the above sent post free on the receipt of 52 postage 


stamps. 
TWO SHILLINGS EACH. 





HE COMFORT of a FIXED WATER- 
CLOSET for 1.—Places in gardens converted into comfortable 
Water-Closets by the PATENT HERMETICALLY-SEALED PAN, with 
its self-acting water trap valve, entirely preventing the return of cold 
air or effluvia. Price li. Any carpenter can fix it in two hours. 
Indispensable for health in this hot weather. Also Patent Hermetically 
Sealed Inodorous Commodes for the sick room, price lM. 4s., 21. 6s., and 
3l. A prospectus with engravings forwarded by enclosing a post stamp. 
—At FIFE and Co.'s, 26, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HE MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is allowed, 
by upwards ot 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the most effective in- 
vention in the curative treatment of Hernia. The use of a steel spring, 
so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided; a soft bandage being 
worn round the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by 
the Moc-Main Pad and Patent Lever. Fitting with so much ease and 
closeness, it cannot be detected, and may be worn during sleep. A 
descriptive circular may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to 
fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. WHITE, 22 
Piccadilly. An Umbilical Truss on the same principle. 
Every description of Riding Belts, Elastic Stockings, Spinal Corsets, 
Supporters, and Suspenders, on new and approved principles, with every 
kind of Surgical Bandages. 


4 ‘are 
WOLFF and SON’S CRETA LAEVIS, or 
4e PERMANENT DRAWING CHALK, in Cedar, in various Colours, 

E. WOLFF and SON beg to apprize Artists and Amateurs that they 
have, by the introduction of great improvements in their CRETA LAVIs, 
enabled it to be used the same as the ordinary pencil; and effects can 
now be produced equal to water-colour drawings, without the use of 
water or any other fluid, the various colours blending together with 
perfect harmony, beauty, and richness; they do not rub off, and the 
drawings may be kept in a portfolio with safety. 
Artists’ Colourmen and respectable Stationers, and of the Manufacturers, 
at the following prices :—Leather Box, containing a set of twelve, 7s. 
each; eighteen, 10s.; twenty-four, I4s.; thirty-six, 2ls. In sets as 
above, without box, at 6s. per dozen; Lake and Cobalt, 12s. May be 
had also in Crayons without cedar, in sets, as above, at 6s. per dozen, 
box included. 

WOLFF and SON'S CRETA L-EVIS CRAYON PAPER is the best 
for the Creta Leevis. 

*,* A Pattern Card containing the whole of the shades and colours 
of the CRETA L.XVIS, with their names and numbers attached to each 
shade, price ls. each.—CAUTION. As there are several spurious imita- 
tions, it is necessary to observe 
Levis, E. Wolff and Son, London,” with name of the colour. 

PURIFIED CUMBERLAND LEAD PE 


ENCILS, perfectly free from 
grit, may be entirely erased, and will maintain a Firm Point. 

















To be had of all | 


| pain in the bowels, and other c 


hat every Pencil is stamped, “ Creta | 
| me 


Manu- | 


factured by E. WOLFF and SON, 23, Church-street, Spitalfields, London. | 


The following are the degrees: HHE P HHUH., F., FF 
HB.. EHB., BB., BBB., BBBB., W.* 

* This Pencil is particularly recommended for Writing and Counting- 
house use. 

E. WOLFF and SON have the honour of supplying their Purified Lead 
Pencils to Her Majesty's Stationery Office, the Bank of England, and 
various other large establishments 


H., HHL, 


ts. 
MANUFACTORY, 23, CHURCH-STREET, SPITALFIELDS, London | 
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PATENT NOISELESS WHEELS.— 
Testimonials from Noblemen and Gentlemen who have ex- 
perienced the luxury and durability of this invention may be seen at 
the Office, 63, Mortimer-strset, Cavendish-square. The economy in 
wear and tear, the saving in horses’ labour, the ease of motion, and 
perfect quiet are particularly referred to. Gun-carriage-wheels, ware- 
house and railway trucks, are now being fitted, and may be seen at 
the Office. 


- , . “= 
I ARKER’S RAZOR PAPER, for wiping the 

lather from the razor while shaving, by which simple process 
alone and without the least trouble a razor once properly set, instead of 
getting dull by use, will improve in keenness and evenness, and after- 
wards be constantly preserved in perfect shaving order without hone or 
strop. 

“It is an invention that should be patronized on every gentleman's 
dressing-table, and in ing thus much we speak only from long and 
comfortable expericne: —Morning Advertiser. 

“We have seen a variety of methods for giving a keen edge to razors, 
but certainly none so simple and effectual as this."—Magasine of 
Science. 

Sold in packets at 6d., 1s., and boxes at 3s., by the principal perfumers, 
stationers, &c., and by the inventor and sole manufacturers, F. BARKEK 
and SONS, stationers, Hammersmith, who will, on receipt of 14 postage 
stamps, return als packet post free. 








TAT R rT CO 
\LENNY’S BALBRIGGAN STOCKINGS, 
SOCKS, VESTS, and DRAWERS will be found particularly 
adapted for country wear, as their great softness and elasticity prevents 
any inconvenience from rural exercises, and their durability surpasses 
every other make of cotton hosiery. 
Sold only at BALBRIGGAN-HOUSE, 33, Lombard-street, City. Samples 
sent free—and no Agent employed. 


me TL aad re 

B IGHT’S CELEBRATED CUSTARD 

POWDER and NUTRITIOUS FARINA is so well known and 
so generally appreciated by all who have used these articles, that it 
needs no further comment here; but simply to inform the Trade that 
the MANUFACTORY is REMOVED from 5, Holland-street, North, 
Brixton, to Ashby'’s Groat Warehouse, 148, Upper Thames-street, 
London, where in future all Wholesale Houses will be supplied; and 
retailed by most respectable Chemists and Druggists, Grocers, &c., in 
Town and Country. In boxes, 6d. and Is., or in ls. tins for exportation. 
T. STYLES, Sole Manufacturer. 








A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 
r wv 7 
ODFREY’S EXTRACT of ELDER 
FLOWERS is strongly rec led for Softening, Improving, 
Beautifying, and Preserving the SKIN, and giving it a blooming and 
charming appearance, being at once a most fragrant perfume and 
delightful cosmetic. It will completely remove Tan, Sun-burn, Redness, 
&e., and by its balsamic and healing qualities, renders the skin soft, 
pliable, and free from dryness, scurf, &c., clear it from every humour, 
pimple, or eruption; and by continuing its use only for a short time, the 
skin will become and continue soft and smooth, and the complexion 
perfectly clear and beautiful. 
Sold in bottles, price 2s. 9d., with directions for using it, by all Medi- 
cine Venders and Perfumers. 













His Ro 
The Landing of Her Majesty and Prince Albert 
in Ireland. The Holy Family, after Raphael. The Circassian Lady at 
the Bath. Verona (Evening Scene.) Jenny Lind. Jetty Treffz. Two 
of the above sent post free on receipt of 52 postage stamps. 


THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 

The Great Exhibition, Exterior View. The Great Exhibition, Interior 
View. Flora. Arctic Expedition in search of Sir J. Franklin. Windsor 
Castle. Osborne House, Isle of Wight. 
card-board or drawing-paper, and some have a rich gold border. Three 
of the above sent post free on the receipt of postage stamps, or post 


office order for 10s. 6d. 
FOR PRESENTS. 

The pair of Views of the Exhibition are very suitable, and are by far 
the most perfect, as well as the most elegant yet published of that 
wonderful structure, and are fitted in handsome Gutta Percha Frames, 
Gold and Glass, complete for 17s., carriage free. 

When the value of Ten Shillings or above is taken they will be sent 
carriage free to every part of Britain. 

KNIGHT and FOSTER, Stationers, &c., 5, Eastcheap, London. 

— + a hl = 
(G0U T, RHEUMATISM, and PARALYSIS 

“entirely REMOVED and CURED, without any relapse. Dr 
J. W. Gunst, German Physician, of No. 1, Alfred-place, Bedford- 
square, London, will guarantee the entire cure and removal of all sorts 
of the above diseases, even in the most desperate aud inveterate cases. 
The application will be exterior, either by the Oleum Extractif and 
Curatif, or by a steam bath, both of his own invention. The bath is 
applied without water, fire, or spirits. Patients may be attended either 
at his own residence, or at their own. Certificates at hand to prove the 
infallible efficiency of Dr. Gunst’s Oleum and Bath, which surpass all 


other means. To remove all doubts, no payment received till entirely 
cured and restored. Consultation daily, from Ten till One o'clock. 


1 High 


Her Majesty the Queen, a full-length Portrait. 
Prince Albert, ditto. 








The whole are mounted on | 


7 Ww + + 
LBANY LAMP AND CANDLE 
MANUFACTORY.—CLARKE’S Russian Wax Candles, Is. per Ib., 
burn superior to all others; Best Albany Composite Candles, Sd. per 
Ib., do not require snuffing; for ordinary purposes the Cheapest 
Candles that can be used, Moulds, 6d., Store Candles, 5d. perlb. ; Express 
Pale Soap, very old and dry, 54s. per ewt.; Good Yellow, 50s. and 44s. ; 
Best Mottled, 56s.: Honey Soap, Is.; Old Brown Windsor, 2s. ; all other 
scented soaps, ls. 6d. per Ib.; Patent Albany Oil, 5s. 6d. per gallon, 
superior to Sperm ; Clarke's Refined Oil for French Lamps, 4s. 6d. per 
gallon; Solar, 3s. 6d. Italian goods of the finest quality at the 
Wholesale price; Lamps of every description manufactured on the 
premises, for cash only. 

SAMUEL CLARKE, Albany Lamp and Candle Manufactory, 55, Albany- 
street, Regent’s-park, London, within two minutes’ walk of the 
Colosseum, 

N.B.—Country orders, amounting to 101 or upwards, Carriage Free. 


-—ssLSTS OF PRICES. 
AMES LAW, 31, LUDGATE-HILL. 


e CARPET, € ABINET, and GENERAL FURNISHING WARE- 


| HOUSEMAN, sends (postage free) books containing a minute list of 


every article (and its price) requisite for furnishing. 


d. 
Splendid Brussels carpets per yard. 
Rich Tapestry ditto .... 6 ” 
The very best Brussel 3 pe 
The very best Tapestry . -3 9 ” 
Rich Velvet Pile, only ....... RN, a. 
Cabinet Furniture and Upholstery of every description. 
Purchase upwards of 20/. sent, carriage free, within 200 miles of 
London. 










Observe 


JAMES LAW, 31, Ludgate-hill 


| round the Chest, over the Coat. Notice, name stamped inside. 











THE BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 
OBINSON’S PATENT BARLEY has not 
only gained the Patronage of Her Majesty and the Royal Family, 
bnt has become of general use to every class of the community, and is 
acknowledged to stand unrivalled as an eminently pure, nutritious, and 
light food for Infants, Children, and Invalids. 


ROBINSON’S PATENT GROATS form another 
diet universally esteemed for making a superior gruel in fifteen minutes, 
and alternately with the Patent Barley is an excellent food for Children 
and Invalids; being particularly recommended by the faculty as the 
purest and best preparation of the kind extant, and far preferable tothe 


Embden Groats. 
ROBINSON’S PURE FLOUR of SAGO is a light, 
ita ti article o ifood, and is 


nutritious, easily-digestible, and i rs 
held in high estimation as a diet for Infants and Invalids. It supersedes 
the use of the Pearl Sago, to which it is very superior. 

ROBINSON and BELVILLE, 64, Red Lion-street, Holborn. Sold by al} 
respectable Grocers, Druggists and Oilmen in Town and Country. 


x pe 
N OTHERS! MOTHERS!! MOTHERS!!! 
+ The best Medicine in the World for Infants and Young Children 
is ATKINSON and BARKER'S ROYAL INFANTS’ PRESERVATIVE, which 
has now been established nearly sixty years, and can be confidentl 
recommended to both rich and poor as a perfectly safe and agreeah 
remedy. It is a pleasant and efficacious carminative, affording instant 
relief in, and effectually removing those alarming and numerous com- 
plaints to which infants are liable—as affections of the bowels, tlatulency, 
difficult teething, the thrush or frog, comvulsions, rickets, &c.; is an 
admirable assistant to nature during the progress of the hooping cough, 
measles, the cow pox or vaccine inoculation, and is so perfectly innocent, 
that it may be given with the greatest safety immediately after birth. 
It is no misnomer cordial!—no stupefactive, deadly narcotic !—but a 
veritable preservative of infants. Mothers would do well in always 
having this valuable medicine in the nursery. In short, whether this 
medicine enters the palace or the cottage, the proprietor feels an honest 
conviction of its power to assuage maternal pain for infant suffering— 
to convert that pain into gladness, that suffering into balmy repose. It 
is equally efficacious for children or adults, in English cholera, spasms, 
plaints of the i i owing to 
wind or obstructions in the digestive organs. It is much recommended 
by the medical faculty. It has proved an invaluable boon to thousands 
of the human family in various parts of the globe, establishing itself 
as a favourite in every clime, and earning a well-deserved reputation as 
one of the best family medicines on record. Prepared only by ROBERT 
BARKER, Ollerenshaw Hall, Chapel-en-le-Frith, Derbyshire, late of 
Manchester (chemist to Her most gracious Majesty Queen Victoria), in 
bottles at Is. 1}d. 2s. 9d. 4s. 6d. and lls. each. Sold by all the patent 
icine houses and wholesale druggists; also by all druggists and 
medicine venders throughout the United Kingdom. 
Caution.—Observe the names of “ Atkinson and Barker,” 
government stamp. Established in the year 1793. 
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‘DMISTON’S POCKET SIPHONIA; or, 
4 WATERPROOF OVERCOAT. Weight, Ten ounces. Sole 


Manufacturers of the celebrated Pocket Siphonia, remarkable for its 
lightness and softness of texture, easily folded to carry in the pocket, or 
on Saddle. The most important feature in this waterproofing is bein; 
mineralized, which effectually resists the powerful heat of the sun, an 
most violent rains, also obviating the stickiness and unpleasant smell 
peculiar to all other waterproofs. Measurement—Length, and size 
None 
other are genuine. 

DEPLORABLE ACCIDENT.—LIFE BELTS.—The Times, of the 10th of 
August, records another instance of the utility of a LIFE BELT at 
SEA, for EMIGRANTS, Boating and Bathing purposes. EDMISTON’S 
IMPROVED BELTS, renowned in all parts of the world, 9s. to 12s. 6d., 
post free. Portable Air Beds for ships use, folding up in a small 
compass for carrying up the country as a knapsack. Stout Waterproof 
Coats, from 18s. 6d. Overalls, 10s. 6d. Shippers and Emigrant Parties 
supplied by contract. 

EDMISTON'S POCKET SIPHONIA DEPOT, 416 and 69, Strand, near the 
Adelphi Theatre. 








NATIONAL ASSURANCE and INVEST- 
+ MENT ASSOCIATION, 7, St. Martin’s-place, Trafalgar-square, 
London ; Established May, 1344. 


Trustees. 

Lient.-Col. the Right Honourable Lord GEORGE PAGert, M.P. 
Rev. JOSEPH PRENDERGAST, D.D., (Cantab.) Lewisham. 
GEORGE STONE, Esy., Banker, Lombard-street. 
MATTHEW HUTTON CHAYTOR, Esq. Reigate. 
Investment of Capital and Savings. 

The Investment of money with this association, secures equal ad- 
vantages to the surplus Capital of the affluent, and the provident 
Savings of the industrial classes of the community, and affords an 
opportunity for realizing the highest rate of interest yielded by first- 
class securities, in which alone the money is employed. 

Moneys deposited with the Association, for Investment, are exempt 
from liabilities on account of life contingencies, as well as the expenses 
of management, which are borne by the Life Department, in con- 
sideration of the business brought to it by investment transactions ; 
therefore, Depositors enjoy the entire profits yielded by their Capital 
free from deduction of any kind—an advantage which no other Institution, 
either Public or Private, holds forth, or can afford, to its members. 

Interest payable in January and July. 

Capital Stock, 100,0001. 

The Capital Stock is altogether distinct and separate from the 
Depositors Stock in the Investment Department. It constitutes, with the 
Premium Fund, a guarantee for the engagements of the Association, 
and has been provided in order to render the security of the Assured 
complete. 

Life Department. 

This Department embraces a comprehensive and well-regulated 
system of Life Assurance, with many valuable and important improve- 
ments. 

Tables will be found, by which credit is given for half the amount 
of the annual Premium, for periods of Five and Seven Years, also a 
novel Table for securing Loans or Debts, the rate of Premium by which 
will protect the interest of the Policyholder from all contingencies, 
and allow the Life Assured to proceed to, and reside in, any part of 
the World, without special License from the Board of Management. 

College Education. 

A Novel Table has been constructed expressly for the use of this 
Institution, whereby a parent, by the payment of a very small annua! 
premium, may, in the event of death, secure to a child, either an 
Annuity, payable from the age of 17 to 23, or an equivalent amount in 
money. 

Other new and important Tables for Educational purposes, and 
Endowments for Children, are in course of construction, and will 
shortly be published. 

Full information and Prospectuses may be obtained, on application 
at the Head Office of the Association, or to the respective Agents, 
throughout the United Kingdom. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 

N.B. Applications for Agencies may be made to the Managing Director. 
C HURCH of ENGLAND LIFE and FIRE 

ASSURANCE INSTITUTION. 
5, Lothbury, London.—Established 1840. Empowered by Special Act 
of Parliament, 4 & 5 Vict. cap. 92. 
LIFE. 





The attention of the Clergy, and also of Schoolmasters, and the 
public in general, is particularly directed to the plan of the MUTUAL 
BRANCH of this Institution, in which complete security is combimed 
with the highest attainable economy. The holders of Policies are fully 
protected from all LOSS and LIABILITY by the Subscribed Capital of 
One Million Sterling, in addition to the large fund accumulated from 
the Premiums on upwards of 3,000 Policies 

At the Division of Profits in 1448 a BONUS of Fifty-six per cent. on 
the Premiums paid was declared, and the equivalent reduction varied 
from Twenty-five to Forty percent. on the Premiums payable until the 
next Division of Profits in 1853. 

FIRE. 

Premiums for Assurance against FIRE are charged at the usual 
moderate rates, with a reduction of 10i. per cent. on the RESIDENCES 
and FURNITURE of CLERGYMEN, and the BUILDINGS and CON- 
TENTS of CHURCHES and CHURCH SCHOOLS. 

Prospectuses, the necessary Forms, and every requisite information 
for effecting Assurances, may be obtained on application at the Head 
Office as above, or to any of the Agents of the Company 

WM. EMMENS, Secretary. 

*,* All applications for Agencies in those places where the Company 

have not yet appointed Agents, to be addressed to the Secretary. 
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THE CRITIC. 











NEW BOOKS by the Author of “Chick-seed 
without Chick-weed. 

MY FAVOURITE STORY- BOOK, with Sixteen 

Plates by Popular Artists, and prettily bound in gold. First Series, 


price Is. 6d. . : 
Ditto, ditto. SECOND SERIES. Is. 64; | the Two Volumes in 


One, price 3s. 6d., strongly bound in cloth, gold side. 
Also, New Editions of the following, by the same Author, 


BIBLE STORIES, Is. 6d. plain; 2s. 6d., coloured. 
CHICK-SEED WITHOUT CHICK-WEED, price 
4s.; or, with Plates, 1s. 6d. 

GUTTA PERCHA and its USES to MAN, ls. 
LIFE OF OUR SAVIOUR, 6d. 
CHILDREN OF SCRIPTURE, 6d. 

6d. each plain, Is. coloured, 
PAPA’S STORIES. 
EARLY SEEDS to Produce SPRING FLOWERS. 
LITTLE LESSONS for LITTLE LEARNERS. 
PLAIN THINGS for LITTLE FOLKS. 


DARTON and Co., 58, Holborn-hill, London. 








L T AW PRO .OPERTY ASSURANCE and TRUST 
SOCIETY, 
30, Essex-street, Strand, London, and 19, Princess-street, Manchester. 
Subscribed capita al, 250,000/., in 5,000 shares of 501. each. 
LONDON BOARD. MANCHESTER BOARD. 
DIRECTORS. DIRECTORS. 
Ralph Thomas Brockman, Esq. Nicholas Earle, Esq. 
Benjamin Chandler, Jun., Esq. aac Hall, Esq. 
Edward William Cox, Esq. W. H. Partington, Esq. 
James Macaulay, Esq. James Street, Esq. 
Henry Paull, Esq. Thomas Taylor, i 3q-, Norfolk-st. 
Robert Young, Esq. G. B. Withington, Esq. 
AUDITORS. | Thomas W aioe Esq. 
E. “4 Salisbury. 4 
, Moorgate-st. 








James Hutton, 
we hconlng } COUNSEL. 
London and County Bank, J. P. Lake, Esq., 4, Townhall- 
21, Lombard-street. buildings, Cross-street. 
STANDING COUNSEL. | PHYSICIAN. 
Henry Stevens, Esq., J. L. Bardsley, Esq., M.D., 
;, New-square, Lincoln’s-inn. | 8, C eer et, Piccadilly. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY. ly 
~ P Noi Fey 9% P t. 
F. G. P. Neison, Esq., 25, Pall Mall. , St. Peter's. 
MEDICAL OFFICER. SURVEYORS. 
N.M‘Cann, po M.D.P. a st. | Mr. Kdward Corbett. 
OLICITOR, Mr. William Redford. 
W. Colley, Esa, 2 » Bucklersbury, | Mr. Edward Nicholson. 
TOR. AGENTS. 
HI. Pitcher, "Esa, -» Doctors’ Com- , Messrs. Dunn and Smith, 
mons. 19, Princess-street. 
ACTUARY AND SECRETARY. SECRETARY. 
William Neison, Esq., F.5.5. | William Henry Partington, Esq. 


RS. 
| ae pene ewacl, Bart., and 
| 








This Society is established to apply the principle of — aiggeaa to 
PROPERTY as well as to LIFE ; aud its business consists ¢ 

The ASSURANCE of DEFECTIVE and UNMARKET. IBLE TITLE 8, 
rendering them absolute and perfect 

The ASSURANCE of COPYHOLDS, LIFEHOLDS, and LEASE- 
HOLDS, thereby making them equal or even better than Freeholds, 
for all purposes of sale or mortgage. 

The REDEMPTION of LOANS and MORTGAGES, and GUARAN- 
TEEING their absolute REPAYMENT within a given period. 

Increased and peiate ANNUITIES granted upon healthy as 
well as diseased iive 

The FIDELITY of CLERKS, SERVANTS, and others GUARAN- 
TEED, upon the payment of a small annual Premium, and a reduction 
of nearly one-halfis made when a Life Assurance is combined with the 
Fidelity G a Poli 

I URANCES effected for the whole term of life, or for a 

— of ye ms and the premiums can be paid either yearly, half-yearly, 

orq uarte: rly. 

Py NDOWMENT and EDUCATION ASSU RANCES, and ANNUI- 
TIES GRANTED; the premiums can be paid upon the returnable or 
aes eemegre sy: ste m, in case of death before attaining the age agreed 


“UMME DIATE ANNUITIES or increased incomes granted in ex- 
change for REVERSIONARY INTERESTS. 

Whole World Policies granted, and all Policies issued by this Society 
are indisputable, except in cases of fraud. 

Every information farnished, free of expense, by applying to 

WILLIAM NEISON, Actuary and Secretary, 
30, Essex-street, Strand, London. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


} AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. Empowered by special Act of Parliament. 
Offices, 3. Old Broad-street, London. 

Insurances against railway accidents can now be effected with this 
Company, not only for single and double journeys, and by the year, as 
heretofore, but also for terms of years and for life, as follows :— 

To insure 1,000/. for a term of five years, premium £3 10 0 
6 





” ” ten ” 
To insure 1,0001. for the whole of life, by annual premiums on the fol- 
lowing decreasing scale :— 
For the first five years, annual premium .... £1 0 0 








» next five ” ” 015 0 
ae next five * ” 010 0 
remainder of life 050 





To insure 1001. for the whole term of life, by ‘single payment accord- 
i ng to age, viz. :— 
[Above Above Above Above Ab Above Above! ‘Above Above! 
f-. », | 30, 35, 45, | 50, 5D, | Above 
under! ander under! under, s. under under under| 60. 
| 25. 35. | 40. f 45. 55 


| 








£s,d'£8.d.£5.d. £8, d. Ladfed£ed. 
1 0 


lgcale O'S 
0 0019 0018 0016 6015 0013 6012 0 


~; 
110106 





The above premiums include the stamp duty, which is payable to 
Government by the Company. 

The total amount insured by any of the above modes will be paid in 
case of death by railway accident while travelling in any class carriage 
on any railway in the kingdom, and proportionate compensation in the 
event of personal injury. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 

3, Old Broad-street, September 1852. 


x a Al +o . 
ITY of LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, for General and Deposit Assurances, Indisputable and 
Self-protecting Policies and Loans, 2, Royal Exchange-buildings. 
TRUSTEES. 
Mr. Commissioner West. | The Hon. W. F. Campbell. 
John Thomas, Esq. 

The Periodical Valuation of the Policies effe ected with this Society, on 
the Participating Scale, was announced at an Extraordinary General 
Meeting, held 16th June, 1852; and the following bonus then declared : 
—viz., a sum equivalent to a cash bonus of 20 per cent. on policies of 
five years’ standing and upwards, to be appropriated, at option, either 
in diminution of premiums, until the next division of profits, or as a 
permanent addition to the Policies. 

E. F. LEEKS, Secretary. 


HE MUTUAL LOAN FUND 
ASSOCIATION; incorporated by Act of Parliament, 1850.— 
Advances from 10/. to 5001, in town or country, without delay. This 
is the only incorporated Company with a large paid-np capital which is 
adapted to meet the wants of all classes by promptly eer ancing money 
on personal security, repayable by instalments. o life assurance 
expenses are incurred, and the amount applied for re lent without 
deduction. Prospectus, with form of application, may be obtained 
(gratis) at the offices, 14, Great Russell-street, Covent-garden, or for- 

warded on receipt of two postage stamps. Office hours, ten to five. 

By order of the Board, 
HENRY ARROW, Secretary, 








THE WOMEN 


First Period—Wives of the Patriarchs. 


Leah and Rachel. 


Second Period—The Exodus and the Law. 


Egyptian Captivity, and Jochebed, 

The Exodus— Mothers of Isrzel. 

Laws for Wives in Isracl. 

Laws for Widows and Daughters in Tsrae]. 
Maidservants in Israel, and other Laws. 


Third Period—Between the Delivery of 
the Law and the Monarchy. 
Miriam. 
Tabernacle Workers—Caleb's Daughter. 
Deborah. 
Wife of Manoah. 
Naomi. 
Hannah. 


Fourth Period—The Monarchy. 
Michel. 
Abigail. 
Wise Woman of Tekoah. 
Woman of Abel. 
tispah. 
Prophet’s Widow. 
The Shunamite. 
Little Israeclitish Muid. 
Huldah. 


(SepTemBer 15, 1852.] 





NEW EDITION OF GRACE AGUILAR’S ‘WOMEN OF ISRAEL.’ 


Nearly ready, Second Edition, in 2 Vols. feap 8yvo., Price 12s. 


OF ISRAEL; 


Or, Characters and Sketches from the Holy Scriptures, Illustrative of the Past History, present Duties, = future 
Destiny of Hebrew Females, as based on the Word of God. 


BY GRACE AGUILAR, 


Author of ‘Home Influence,’ ‘The Mother’s Recompense,’ ‘The Days of Bruce,’ ‘ Woman's Friendship,’ 
* Vale of Cedars,’ &c. 
PrixcipaL ConTENTS OF THE Work. 


| Fifth Period—Babylonian Captivity. 


The Captivity. 

Review of Book of Ezra. 

Suggestions as to the Identity of the Ahasuerus of 
Scripture 

Esther. 

Review of Events narrated in Ezra and Nehemiah. 


Sixth Period—Continuance of the Second 


Temple. 

Review of Jewish History, from the return from 
Babylon to the Appeal of Hyrcanus and Aris- 
tobulus to Pompey. 

Jewish History from the Appeal to Pompey to the 
Death of Herod. Fe 
Jewish History from the Death of Herod to the War. 

The Martyr Mother. 

Alexandra. 

Mariamne. 

Salome. 

Helena. 

Berenice. 


Seventh Period—Women of Israel in the 
Present as influenced by the Past. 
The War and Dispersion. 
Thoughts on the Talmud. 
Talmudic Ordinances and Tales, 
Effects of Dispersion and Persecution. 
General Remarks. 





“A work that of itself is sufficient to create and crown a reputation.”"—Pilgrimages to English Shrines, by Mrs. S. C. Hall. 
London; GroomprinGE & Sons, 5, Paternoster Row. 





(THE NEW LAWS OF THIS SESSION, 1852. 
THE L AW REFORMS. 
NOTICE.—The following important New Laws of the Session, are already 
published, and others wili follow as soon as possible. 
Now Rrapy, 

THE MILITIA ACT, with all the Statutes incor- 
porated with it, Notes, Forms, and Index. By THOMAS W. SAUNDERS, 
Esq. Barrister-at-Law, Author of “The Duties of Magistrate: 3,’ “* The 
Supplement to Burn and Archbold,” &e. &c. Price 7s. 6d. cloth. 

THE WILLS ACT AMENDMENT ACT, 1852 
(15 Vict. c. 24), with Introduction, and Forms of Apostaton Clauses. 
By G. 8. ALLNUTT, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Price 1s. sewr 

THE WILLS ACT AMENDMENT ACT, 1852 
(15 Vict. ¢. 24), weit Notes, &e., is contained in the Third Edition of 
ALLNUTT’S PRACTICE of WILLS and ADMINISTRATIONS. By 
G. 8. ALLNUTT, Esq., Barriste r-at-Law. Price 15s, cloth, 17s. half- 


und. 

THE COUNTY COURTS IMPROVEMENT ACT 
(15 & 16 Vict. ¢. 54.) ty EDWARD W. COX and MORGAN LLOYD, 
Esqrs., Barristers-at-Law. With Notes and Index, and a Digest of all 
the Cases decided since the Fourth Edition of “Cox and Lloyd's 
County Courts Practic was published; including also the City of 
London Small Debts Extension Act (15 Vict. c. Ixxvii.) Price 3s, sewn. 
3s. 6d. cloth. 

N.B.—This will also be added to the Fourth Edition of Cox and Lioyd’s 
— of the County Courts, without increase of charge. Price 21s. 


THE GENERAL HIGHWAYS ACT, with the | 
subsequent Statutes relating to Highways, the Cases, decided to Easter 
Term, 1852, the Forms, and Practical Notes. By WILLIAM FOOTE, 
Esq., of Swindon. Price 10s. 6d. cloth, 12s, half-bound, 13s. bound. 

THE ADVOCATE: his Training, Practice, Rights, 
and Duties. By EDWARD W. COX, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. Dedicated | 
by permission, to Lord Denman. Vol. I. large 8vo. price 15s. 6d. cloth, 
17s. half-bound. 

N.B.—This is designed for the use of Attorneys as well as for the Bar. 
NEARLY READY, 

THE COMMON LAW PROCEDURE ACT. By 
R. MALCOLM KERR, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Editor of the “ Abscond- | 
ing Debtors Arrest Act,” &c.; with all the necessary Forms, Practical 
Instructions, Notes and Index. It will contain also a complete description 
of an Action at Law as it will be under the new procedure, from its 
esoieer — to its conclusion, with all the forms to be used in it. In 
1 vol. 

THE. CHANCERY REFORM ACTS, complete, with 
Notes, Forms, and Index. By iow TUDOR, Esq. Barrister-at-Law, | 
Author of “ Leading Cases in Equity,” &c. In 1 vol. cloth, about 7s. 6d. 

THE COPYHOLD E NF RANCHISEMENT ACT, 
with Practical Notes and Instructions. In 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, about 6s. 

THE PRACTICAL STATUTES of 1852. By | 
WILLIAM PATERSON, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. In continuation of 
“ The Practical Statutes for 1850 and 1851,” already published. 

N.B.—This work gives all the Statutes ever re quired by the Lawyer, 
with Notes and copious Index, in a convenient size for the pocket or 
bag, omitting only the Irish, Scotch, Colonial, and Supply Statutes. 
Price 7s. 6d. cloth, 14s. half-bound. 

N.B.—The Volumes for 1850 and 1851 may still be had, price 7s. 6d. cloth. 
IN THE PRESS, 

THE PRACTICAL STATUTES for 1849, with 
Notes of all the cases decided upon their Construction, and a copious 
Index, omitting all the repealed Statutes and Parts of Statutes. By 
C.J. B. HERTSLET, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Author of “The Law of | 
Master and Servant.” In 1 vol. cloth. 

N.B.—This volume will comprise the New Bankruptcy Act, the second | 
Winding-up Act, with all the cases that have been decided upon them. 

London: JOHN CROCK BORD, 29, Rommrotront, Strand. 




























HE ROYAL EXHIBITION. — Valuable | 

newly-invented very small powerful WAISTCOAT POCKET | 

GLASS, the size of a walnut, to discern minute objects at a distance of 

from four to five miles, which is found to be invaluable _ SPORTSMEN, 
GENTLEMEN, and GAMEKEEPERS. Price 1 10s., sent free. | 
TELESCOPES.—A new and most important INVENTION in TELE- | 
SCOPES, ing such exti wers, that some 3} inches, j 
with an extra ey’ e-piece, will show distinctly Jupiter's moons, Saturn's | 
ring, and the double Stars. They supersede every other kind, ay Sad 
| 











of all sizes, for the waistcoat pocket, Shooting, Military purposes, & 

Opera and e-course Glasses, with wonderful powers; a doete 
object can be clearly seen from ten to twelve miles distant. 

Invaluable newly-invented preserving Spectacles, invisible and all | 
kinds of Acoustic Instruments for relief of extreme Deafness. 
Messrs. 8. and B. SOLOMONS, Opticians and Anrists, Albemarle-street, 

Piccadilly, opposite the York Hotel. | 





HOPE AND CO.’8 NEW WORKS. 
[ ISTORY of the SOVEREIGN ORDER of 
JOHN of JERUSALEM, as KNIGHTS HOSPITALLERS, 
KNIGHTS TEMPLARS, KNIGHTS of RHODES and KNIGHTS of 
MALTA. By JOHN JOAFFE, a Knight Commander of the Order. In 
4 volumes. Vols. I. and I. published this Day, and ready at all the 
Libraries. Price 12s, 6d. each. 


IL. 
The VICARAGE of ELWOOD; a Tale. By 
ry , ‘ale igh BRIDGES, In 1 Vol, 10s, 6d. Ready this Day, at 
all the Libraries. 


It. 
THE VILLAGE .SCHOOL READING-BOOK. 


Price ls. 6d. Dedicated, by permission, to the Very Rey. the Dean of 


, Manchester. By the Author of “The Village Schoolmistress’s As- 
| sistant.’’ Also, price ls. 


Iv. 
ONE HUNDRED QUERIES, for the CONSIDER- 


| ATION of the CLERGY and LAITY of the CHURCH of ENGLAND, 


concerning the CONVOCATION of 1852, and most interesting to all 
Denominations of Christians within the Realm. By the Rey C. 
WALKEY, Rector of Clyst St. Laurence, Devon. Price 1s. 


FAMILY PRAYERS. By the Rev. NEWTON 


SPICER, Rector of Byfleet, Surrey. Price 3s. 6d. 


IV. 

THE COURIER: a MONTHLY REVIEW of 
HOME and FOREIGN AFFAIRS. Price 2d. The October number 
will be a most interesting one, as it will contain an important paper 
proving the authenticity of the Parliamentary Debates during the 
reign of George the Second, so absurdly called in question by John 
Wilson Crocker, Sir John Hawkins, and Others. 


vil. 
. + y ce 

TO GENTLEMEN ABOUT TO PUBLISH.— 
In directing attention to the above List, the Publishers beg to intimate 
that they Print Books, Pamphlets, and Sermons, in the very first style, 
greatly under the usual charges, while their Publishing arrangements 
enable them to promote the interests of all Works intrusted to their 
charge. Authors forwarding their Manuscripts, or accurately describing 
the same, will have estimates of expense furnished gratuitously, with 
specimens of the size of page and type that should be adopted, and 
every other requisite information. 


Bile 
The CHURCH and the MINISTRY; 


containing 


| Three Theological Determinations, by BISHOP PE "ARSON, and a 
| Vindication of the Twenty-third Article, by the Rev. W. THORNTON. 
| Translated and Edited by the Rev. W. B. FLOUER, Ex-Scholar of St. 


Mary —— Coliege, Cambridge, and Incumbent of Kingsknowle, 
Devon. Price 2s. 6d. 
Loutlon; Hope and Co., 16, Great Marlborough-street. 


GTANDARD FRENCH SCHOOL BOOKS. 
BY THE LATE M. DE ROUILLON. 


manent TICAL INSTITUTES of the FRENCH 
LANGUAGE; or, the Teacher's Assistant: containing a Series of 
Theoretical, Practical, and Progressive Lessons, in which every diffi- 
culty is explained, either in Notes at the end of each Exercise, or by 
References to preceding Rules. 10th Edition, 5s, half-bound.—KEY to 
the same, 3s, 


EXERCISES on FRENCH CONVERSATION; 


a Sclection of English Sentences to be translated into French, at in 





| which the difference of the Idioms, Genius, and poems of the 


French and English Languages may be readily distinguished. 6th 


Edition, 18mo., 3s. 6d. half-bound.—KEY to the same, 2s. 
The TOURIST’S FRENCH COMPANION; or, 


Familiar Conversations on every subject which can be useful to the 
Continental Traveller, or the French Student in General. 14th Edition, 
18mo., 4s. 6d. 

*,* The salé of nearly 40,000 copies of this work strongly attests its 
value. The sentences are expressed in elegant language, and in order 
to facili the the silent letters are printed in italics. 

London: LONGMAN and Co.; HAMILTON and Co.; SIMPKIN, 
MARSHALL and Co. ; WHITTAKER and Co.; W. ALLAN; and AYLOTT 
and Jones. Norwich: CHARLES MUSKETT; and all Booksellers. 











LonDON:—Printed and Published by Joun CrocKFORD, of 103, Stan- 
hope-street, Mornington Crescent, in the County of Middlesex, at tho 
Office, 29 Essex-street, ey in the Parish ¢ of St. Clement Danes, in 
the City of W inst 15, 1352.—ANl 
communications, orders, ke, ould be addressed to 29, Essex~street, 
Stran 
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